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A Christmas Greeting 

“Good morrow is glad Christmas Day, 

To you my happy greeting; 
7 | All Yuletide blessings with you stay, 
ad E’en though the year be fleeting. 
— May you know health and happy days, 

Throughout the year that’s dawning, 

And walk in pleasant ways, 

rs Until next Christmas morning.” 


“A bright New Year and a sunny track 
Along an upward way, 
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it And a song of praise on looking back, 
2 When the year has passed away, 
And golden sheaves, nor small, nor few! 
This is my New Year’s wish for you!” 
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The Perry Pictures 


For ; ; Me Beautiful 
December : 3 for 
Picture ’ ' Christmas 
Study Gifts 


Sistine Madonna’ Raphael 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3 x 3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x 8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Madonnas, or 25 Pictures for 

Christmas, or 25 Art Subjects. Size 5% x 8. 





Large Pictures for 
Framing. Artotypes 
Size 22 x 28 inches, in- 
cluding the margin. | 
$1.00 each for two or | 


Catalogues 
Send 15 cents in coin 
| or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600 min- 


more; $1.25 for one. iature illustrations. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 613, Malden, Mass. 
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First and Merchants 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 
THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to develop 

teachers of agriculture, farm demonstration agents, 
and qualified rural leaders. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men 
and young women for business and teaching posi- 
tions along a variety of specialized lines. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teach- 
ers for high schools, for intermediate and grammar 
grades, and for primary grades. 

THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train 
teachers of Home Economics for high schools and to 
train efficient home-makers. 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarian- 
ships in schools, colleges, and branch city libraries. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing 
need for well-trained musicians, to serve as teachers 
and to co-operate in the advancement of music in 
church, school and community. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school 
days each, for teachers exclusively. Graduate work 
for those ‘qualified. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION — Aims tto train skilled 
builders by instruction in building methods, field 
management, building materials, trade _ practice, 
structural design, and principles of architecture. 

THE ACADEMY-—A standard four-year accredited high 
school preparing for college entrance. 

THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year course on the high 
school level in each of twelve trades. 


GEORGE P. PHENIX, Principal 
Hampton Institute, Va. 





Little Folk’s Library 


is truly a little library of children’s classics. 
First Series, for Grade One. 
Second Series, for Grade Two. 
Each series, 12 books, boxed— 
$2.00 per set, postpaid. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue New York 


























The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 


We manufacture not only Pupils’ Desks, 
Teachers’ Desks and Opera Chairs, but also 
Kindergarten Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, 
Domestic Science Desks, Manual Training 
Benches. Art Tables, Library Furniture, and 
Cafeteria Equipment. No other factory 
does this 


| THE SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 
Hickory, N. C. 
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Some Elements of American Humor 


By C. M. NEWMAN, Blacksburg 


NOUESTIONABLY, humor is our most 

distinctive American characteristicg. In 

our literature the more serious qualities, 
such as imagination, fancy, satire, eloquence and 
romance, are more or less imitative; but even 
the most severe foreign critics are forced to ad- 
mit that our humor, although they may be unable 
to understand it, is at least our own. In our 
everyday life humor plays a still more important 
part. The daily newspapers make much of their 
comic strips and colored supplements; many 
magazines, especially in our colleges, are given 
over exclusively to humor. The most widely sold 
phonograph records are those that are humorous 
in character, and humor plays a large part in the 
most popular radio programs. No motion pic- 
ture entertainment is complete without its comic 
element, and on the legitimate stage, comedies, 
musical or otherwise, constitute the most accept- 
able dramatic fare. Humor is to be found in our 
song hits and in our current slang. Humor also 
bulks large at every social gathering, whether it 
be held at the corner grocery or in the White 
House. 

It is said that if you tell a funny story to an 
Englishman, he laughs three times: once when 
you tell him the story, once when you explain it 
to him, and once when he finally understands it. 
Tell the same story to a German and he laughs 
twice: once when you tell the story and once 
when you explain it; he never does understand 
it. Tell this story to a Frenchman and he laughs 
only once—when you tell him the story; it isn’t 
necessary to explain it, because he understands 
it without difficulty. But tell this same story to 
an American, and he doesn’t laugh at all—he’s 
heard it before. 

The principal elements that enter into Ameri- 
can humor may be divided into three groups: the 


first of these comprises qualities to be found in 
the humor of other nations as well as our own; 
in the second group are characteristics encoun- 
tered more frequently in American humor than 
in that of other countries; the third group of 
characteristics are those that are distinctively 
American. 

The first element that American humor posses- 
ses in common with the humor of other countries 
is based on the pleasure to be found in the dis- 
comfiture of others. This feeling is doubtless a 
relic of savagery, but it unquestionably exists. 
Usually the suffering in which we rejoice is of a 
physical nature. It is probable that our cave 
man ancestor first laughed when his fellow cave 
man. broke his teeth on a rock which he mistook 
for an apple, or stumped his toe and fell head- 
long over a precipice. His modern descendant 
continues to laugh at the physical sufferings of 
other people. Much of the humor of the comic 
strip is to be found in the pranks played by chil- 
dren upon their elders or the practical jokes that 
one person inflicts upon another, In the movie 
comedy nothing is surer to create a laugh than 
for a man to fall out of the fourth story window, 
sit down on a red hot stove, receive a pie full in 
his face, or have some one drop a lizzard down 
his neck. 

The discomfiture in which we rejoice, how- 
ever, is sometimes mental. All of us are amused 
at the other fellow’s embarrassment over tearing 
his clothes or losing some essential garment. We 
find humorous, also, the mental sufferings of one 
who is not accustomed to the usages of society ; 
for example, the man who sits down to a course 
dinner and is paralyzed by the array of silver 
spread out before him. Somewhat more subtle 
is the enjoyment that we derive from repartee, 
the quick, clever retort that causes mental dis- 
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comfiture. When Oscar Wilde came to America 
in the “gay nineties” to lecture on the aesthetic 
movement, he wore a velvet costume which, to- 
gether with his long hair and the sunflower in his 
buttonhole, attracted much attention. He was 
fond of declaring that he found two deficiencies 
in America; we had no antiquities and no curi- 
osities. He made this remark one day in the 
presence of an American girl who quickly re- 
plied that she did not think his objection well 
founded. ‘As for the antiquities,” said she, 
“just give us time; and we are already import- 
ing the curiosities.” 

A second element, which is closely akin to the 
first, is the satisfaction we derive from a sense 
of superiority, the feeling that we are better our- 
selves than some one else. Often this real or 
fancied superiority is of a bodily nature. There 
are hosts of funny stories dealing with physical 
deficiencies, such as stories about the man who 
is very tall or very short, the fat woman and the 
lean one, the bald man and the man who stam- 
mers. Many humorous stories involve deafness ; 
for example, that of the elderly bishop who was 
extremely deaf and who on one occasion sat at a 
banquet beside a young woman who was very 
anxious to make herself agreeable. In front of 
them was a dish of fruit, and the young lady, by 
way of making conversation, asked, “Bishop, do 
you like bananas?” “I beg your pardon?” ques- 
tioned the bishop. She repeated her inquiry in a 
much louder tone of voice; still the bishop could 
not hear her. Finally she asked, as loudly as 
possible, in the midst of the general silence of the 
company, “Bishop, do you like bananas?” “No, 
my dear,” said the bishop; “I prefer the old- 
fashioned nightshirt.”’ 

More frequently, however, we are pleased at a 
sense of mental superiority to others; we rejoice 
particularly in others’ ignorance. College pro- 
fessors usually make collections of student 
answers that are amusing because of the igno- 
rance they reveal. I shall limit my examples to 
two or three of recent vintage. In a psychologi- 
cal test given not long ago, one part consisted of 
definitions for which the student must supply the 
word defined; one of these definitions was that 
of a comet, but the student declared that an 
angel is a “heavenly body with a long, luminous 
tail.” As part of a test on The Scarlet Letter 
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recently given, the question was asked, “Why did 
Hester call her child Pearl?’ One student an- 
swered, “She called her Pearl because she went 
through great pearl in bringing her into the 
world.” In a theme dealing with various fertil- 
izers a student writer gravely announced the 
startling discovery that “large deposits of guano 
are to be found in Anatole, France.” 

We also find much amusement in any form of 
play on the meaning of words. The most com- 
mon illustration of this fact is to be found in the 
popularity of the pun. Although punning has 
been called the lowest form of wit, we must not 
forget that Christ punned upon Peter’s name 
when he declared, “Thou are Peter (Petros) and 
upon this rock (petra) I shall build my church.” 
The great Queen Elizabeth is said to have been 
fond of punning and on one occasion to have re- 
marked to a favorite, “Ye be burly, my lord of 

surleigh, but ye shall make less stir in our realm 
than my lord of Leicester.” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes calls punning a form of “verbicide” and 
points out that manslaughter and man’s laughter 
are the same words differently divided. Conun- 
drums often involve puns. I remember once be- 
ing on shipboard and reading in a nautical mag- 
azine two conundrums that caught my attention. 
One was: “With what do the mermaids flirt?’, 
and the answer was, “With the swells of the 
sea.” The second was: “Why does the ocean 
moan?” the answer being, “Because a crab has 
it by the undertow.” Subsequently, I heard a 
young lady get the two answers mixed, and in 
response to the question, “With what do the mer- 
maids flirt?”, she replied, ‘With the undertow.” 

Again, we are often amused by the careless use 
of figures of speech. Frequently figures are 
mixed, as by the preacher who said, “We thank 
thee, O*Lord, for this spark of grace and pray 
thee to water it,” or by the political orator who, 
in nominating his candidate, declared, “He alone 
can guide the storm-tossed ship of state in its 
march across the political desert.” Equally 
amusing was the Hindu clerk who, having beet 
absent from his duties because of his mother’s 
death, wrote to his official superior as follows: 
“Regret to inform you that the hand that rocked 
the cradle has kicked the bucket.” 

We are also amused by euphemistic expres 
sions which attempt to disguise some unpleasant: 
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ness, as when a liar is referred to as one who 
suffers from a constitutional aversion to telling 
the truth. Somewhat similar are examples of 
what may be called a sort of “fine writing,” the 
dressing up of ordinary ideas in high-flown lan- 
guage, as when a spade is called an agricultural 
implement used for purposes of excavation. 
When I was a student in college I once went to 
hear a classmate of mine preach at a negro 
church. The colored minister began his intro- 
ductory prayer with the following sentence: “We 
thank thee, O Lord, that thou hast been pro- 
mulgating and re-cog-nizing and hath sent this 
brother to prolute the gospel to us.” He had no 
idea, of course, what, if anything, these words 
might mean, but that fact made no difference, for 
they sounded sufficiently pompous. 

Again, humor may arise from misunderstand- 
ing the word used, as, for example, in the story 
of the young married man who spent many hours 
hunting through the hospitals of the city because 
when he came home one day he found a note from 
his wife which read, “Dear John, I have just gone 
Ambiguous state- 
ments may also be amusing. Some years ago, it 
is said, the Bailey, Banks, and Biddle Company, 
famous jewelers of Philadelphia, ran a full page 
advertisement that attracted the attention of a 
New York editor; the advertisement read: 


to have my kimono cut out.” 


Bailey, Banks, and Biddle Company 
\Vatches for Women 
Of Superior Design and Perfection of Movement 


[he editor’s comment was simply, “‘So do we all 


of us,” 


We come next to elements found in the humor 


of all nations but more frequently in American 
humor. The first of these, I regret to say, is the 
There are, to be sure, 
many varieties of coarseness, ranging all the way 


clement of coarseness. 


‘rom a bit of crudeness or profanity to extreme 
vulgarity. Naturally, circumspection must be used 
i giving examples of coarseness. Many of our 
best limericks are not particularly refined; for 
instance, these: 

A curious bird is the pellican 

His bill holds more than his bellican 

He can put in his beak 

Enough food for a week, 


3ut I do not see how in the helecan. 


There was a young lady named Perkins. 
Exceedingly fond of green gherkins ; 
She ate most a quart, 

Which was more than she ought, 

And it pickled her internal workings. 


Equally inelegant is the story of the young 
schoolmarm who, about November of one ses- 
sion, sent little Johnny home to his mother with 
the request that he be given a bath, since his 
odor was not altogether pleasant. Next day 
Johnny returned to school, triumphant and un- 
washed, bearing a note which read, “Dear 
Teacher, Johnny ain’t no rose; larn him and 
don’t smell him; he’s done sewed up for the 
winter.” 

A second element in this group is that of sur- 
prise. A story is often humorous because of its 
unexpected ending ; many of O. Henry’s master- 
pieces amuse us because the conclusion is so dif- 
ferent from what we anticipated. Limericks also 
frequently contain the element of surprise; for 


example: 


There was a young lady of Siam 

Who said to her lover, young Priam, 

If you kiss me, of course, 

You'll have to use force— 

But God knows you are stronger than I am. 


Many American aphorisms get their point 
from the element of surprise; for instance, 
Artemus Ward’s declaration that a man should 
live within his income—even if he has to borrow 
money to do it; Mark Twain’s statement that a 
comic magazine is greatly improved by an occa- 
sional joke; and Josh Billings’ dictum that there 
are only two things in the world for which a man 
is totally unprepared—and that’s twins. 

Akin to the element of surprise is that of con- 
trast, by which I mean the whimsical association 
of incongruous elements, the placing in juxtaposi- 
tion of things that are usually found far apart. 
It is the incongruity of the various constituents 
that makes amusing the story of the young negro 
who appeared before the governing body of his 
church to secure a license to preach. Question- 
ing disclosed the fact that he had attended no 
seminary and could not even read or write. He 
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was given an examination on the Bible but was 
unable to repeat the Lord’s prayer or the ten 
commandments. His examiners, in despair, 
asked him what he did know about the Bible. 
“Gemmen,” he said, “I’se powerful strong on de 
parables.” So they told him to repeat a parable. 
After scratching his head for a few minutes, he 
began, “De queen of Sheba went down from 
Jerusalem to Jerico. And she fell among thieves. 
And de thieves cried ‘Down with dis Jezebel, 
down with dis Jezebel.’ So dey fell upon her 
and dey picked up of de remains twelve basket- 
fuls. And de Lord said unto ’em, ‘In de day of 
jedgment, whose wife shall this woman: be?” 
The third group of elements are those that are 
most distinctively American. I*irst among these 
may be noted the fundamental basis of shrewdness 
and common sense that underlies the work of all 
our principal humorists. This common sense is to 
be found in the writings of the earlier group, which 
includes such authors as ben Franklin, Artemus 
Ward, and Josh Billings. 
our later humorists, in such men as George Ade, 
the author of Fables in Slang, Irvin S. Cobb, 
whose wise and witty comments on things in 


It is equally present in 


general amuse a wide audience, and America’s 
unofficial ambassador of humor to the rest of the 
The 


simplest examples of this common sense element 


world, the cowboy genius, Will Rogers. 


in our humor may be found in the aphorisms, 
proverbs, maxims—or, in the language of the day, 
“wise cracks’—that may be found so widely 
scattered throughout American literature. 
example, there is the dictum that the man who 
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has to work hardest for his money is the man 
who marries it; the saying that the chief differ- 
ence between a cat and a lie is the fact that a cat 
has only nine lives; the discovery that the main 
trouble with self-made men is the fact that they 
are likely to be too proud of the job; and Bill- 
ings’ sententious remark that “Love is like the 
measles; we can’t have it bad but once, and the 
later in life we have it, the tougher it goes with 
us.” 

Closely akin to this quality of shrewdness is 
that of a kindliness; most American humor is 
Its purpose is not primarily criti- 
It is free from 


good humor. 
cal or satirical but recreative. 
bitterness and is intended primarily to contribute 
The lesson that it most 


to the gaiety of nations. 
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frequently teaches is the lesson of kind) 
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tolerance. ; 
But, undoubtedly, the most distinctive chara-f¥ 4, 
teristics of American humor are irreverence ap cc 
exaggeration. Our lack of reverence is alwayfM gy. 
manifesting itself ; we are the nation that delight ¢, 
to have played baseball in the shadow of th he 
pyramids of Egypt and to have held a wildweff of 
show in the Colosseum at Rome. Our nationdi ty 
spirit is well illustrated by the story of thi oo 
traveler in the Far Kast who was shown a lighf 4;. 
burning before a shrine and was told that it hail 4¢ 
not been extinguished for more than two thor ojd 
sand years. He looked at it for a moment iff to) 
surprise, then expanded his cheeks, gave a trefh he 
mendous puff, and exclaimed, “Well, I guess thi \ 
darned thing’s out now.” We make the mos yer 
serious problems of the day, such as graft iff mer 
politics, dishonesty in business and disregard fal wa: 
law, the subjects of our jokes; we mock at mans seri 
most serious ideals, ambitions and aspiration ff or 
There is nothing on the earth below or in thf bre 
skv above or in the waters under the earth af hon 
which we do not poke fun. We jest about df \Ve: 
sorts of sacred matters, such as God, the Bible of ¢ 
our religious beliefs, death, and the hereafter past 
Much as we may really admire our great meu belli 
we are constantly joking about them. A singh the 
illustration will serve for these last two kinds off othe 
irreverence. After President Wilson died, thf read; 
story was told that when he arrived in heave hand 
Moses came up to greet him, and by way (lf of th 
making conversation remarked, “I see, Mr. 4 on hi 
son, that they are not paying much attention noq \r, 
to your fourteen points down there on the earth on th 
“No,” said Mr. Wilson, “but, Moses, that’s not then 
“ing at all to what they are doing to your tei all oy 
commandments,” minut 
No characteristic of American humor is mo™ Mr. _ 
frequently found than exaggeration. Sometime spirat 
this exaggeration takes the form of a single bref in th 
statement. Thus we are told of the cows 4% comp 
Texas so thin that it takes two of them to ma very 





a shadow ; the negro so black that charcoal make 
a chalk tinoc, alan 
exaggeration runs through entire stories, & 
In these stor 
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pecially stories about people. 
physical characteristics are frequently magniht 
for example, the size and strength of such 1 
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qualities thus exaggerated, however, are more 
often traits of character, such as avarice, vanity, 
or curiosity. Again we may have stories that are 
complete tissues of lies told with a perfectly 
straight face. A European critic recently de- 
cared that Mark Twain’s funniest story was one 
he told the interviewer about the great tragedy 
of his life. He was born, so he said, one of 
twins so exactly alike that only the old nurse 
could tell them apart. While they were babies 
his brother was one day drowned in the bath tub. 
After Mark had reached manhood, however, the 
old nurse as she lay on her death bed called him 
to her side and confided to him that it was really 
he and not his brother who had been drowned. 
Years ago I read a story which amused me 
very much, but which has all the earmarks of 
mendacity. In the days when Horace Greeley 
was editor of the New York Tribune, rural sub- 
scribers frequently paid for the paper with fowls 
or vegetables. One enthusiastic reader had 
breught in a pair of young roosters, which, in 
honor of Mr. Greeley, he had called the ‘Go 
\Vest” variety. These roosters became the pets 
of the printing office where they were fed on 
paste and cockroaches until they waxed fat and 
belligerent. Now it happened that there was in 
the printing office a compositor of whom the 
other men were jealous because of his skill in 
Mr. Greeley’s almost indecipherable 
handwriting. One day when this man was out 
of the office, his fellows decided to play a trick 
om him. Securing sheets of the white paper that 
Mr. Greeley commonly used, they spread them 
on the floor in one corner of the printing office ; 
then they took the roosters, inked them carefully 
all over, and set them to fighting. After a few 
minutes the paper bore a strong resemblance to 
The con- 


reading 


Mr. Greeley’s ordinary manuscript. 
‘pirators took the pages, numbered them roughly 
in the corners, and hung them on the absent 
compositor’s hook. Presently he returned, and 
very much to their surprise, after taking off his 
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coat and lighting his pipe, he began to set up Mr. 
Greeley’s editorial. Page after page was put into 
type, but at last the compositor struck a snag; it 
was where one of the roosters had hit the paper 
with his wing, making a long wavy mark. “Boys,” 
said he, “I hate to admit it, but here’s a word 
that I can’t make out; I’ll have to go in and ask 
the old man what it is.” He proceeded into Mr. 
Greeley’s sanctum and very apologetically in- 
terrupted him. “Mr. Greeley,” he said, “I hate 
to disturb you, but here’s a word in your last 
editorial that I can’t read.” Mr. Greeley looked 
at it for a moment through his spectacles and 
then exclaimed irritably, “Unconstitutional, dam- 
mit, unconstitutional; can’t you ever learn to 
read my writing?” 

By way of conclusion, the serious value of a 
sense of humor may well be noted. By means of 
such a sense our overwrought emotions, whether 
of irritation, grief, or anger, may be relieved. 
It purges away all bitterness of spirit ; if we have 
a sense of humor, we can, in Mr. Kipling’s 
phrase, “take in our stride the petty damnabili- 
ties of life.’ We are able to pass unscathed 
through calamities that would otherwise destroy 
us. A sense of humor may prevent our making mis- 
takes or even falling into sin. Such a sense is com- 
monly spoken of as if it were merely a point of 
view, a way of looking at things. It should 
rather be regarded as a complete philosophy of 
life whereby we are enabled to see existence 
steadily and see it whole, to realize that there is 
another side to each of the troublesome ques- 
tions that confront us, to view things in their 
proper proportion. 

We may well take Masefield’s advice : 

“Laugh and be merry together, like brothers akin, 
Guesting awhile in the rooms of a beautiful inn, 
Glad till the dancing stops, and the lilt of the 

music ends. 


Laugh till the game is played, and be you 
merry, my friends.” 


ERY 
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ITERATURE like clothing is not used by 
all people for the same purpose. To some 

literature is an idealistic expression of 
their aspirations, views of life, unrealized dreams, 
and the thoughts that they themselves could 
never clothe in words. There are those who con- 
sider it a compilation of frothy, mawkish, in- 
sincere and pretentious expressions. To others 
it is a word picture of all that is beautiful and 
fine in the lives of the human race, expressed in 
such simple, appropriate and beautiful language 
that the world will not let it die. To some it is 
merely a record of all the fun and frivolity that 
human genius has ever been able to produce, and 
to others it is a reservoir of the ironical, sar- 
castic and bitter feelings of the human race to- 
ward mankind, clothed in such tactful language 
that the writer need not fear any personal vio- 
lence in return for his expression of these bitter 
sentiments toward his fellow men. 

There are readers and students who find litera- 
ture merely a form of entertainment supplying 
them with amusement and thrilling sensations. 
They read it merely to give them a means of 
diverting their attention from their own tortur- 
ing or disagreeable views of real life. Literature 
to them is only a slave to their own selfish in- 
terests, and they force it to give not what it has 
to offer but what they demand that it should 
give to them. 

Some go to the field of literature in order to 
converse with the great minds of their own or of 
past generations. In the pages of literary pro- 
ductions they find the views of noted and noble 
men and women on religion, politics, literature, 
current topics, philosophical aspect of life and 
living, and the attitude of these personages to- 
ward the great world of action and thought in 
which they have lived. 

There are those to whom the reading of litera- 
ture is only a bore and a work of drudgery. To 
them it is all exceedingly uninteresting and super- 


What Literature Means to Various Students and Readers 


By GEORGE E. SHANKLE, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 


(Copyrighted 1930 by George E. Shankle) 












ficial. Its atmosphere, situations, language an( 
aspects of life are all so foreign to their modes of 
living and thinking that they read it only becaus 
they feel that it is necessary to preserve their 
social or professional standing. 








There are others who find literature so com- 
monplace and unessential that they will neither 
take the time nor exert the energy to get any 










































first-hand information even about the great worl f° 
masterpieces but satisfy their feelings and de § ” 
mands for necessary information about litera . 
ture by reading digests and criticism of it ani” 
echoing these when it seems necessary for them 
to appear informed on the subject. 

There are those who read literature because : 
of its worth. They read it eagerly and appre. 1 
ciatingly, for in it they find a real message off 1 
life, its problems and various aspects. In the 4, 
context of literary productions, they find en ,,; 
bedded allusions to all other fields of learning 1, 
much as precious stones are embedded in ther 1, 
primitive surroundings. They can talk face tf ,,, 
face with philosophers, statesmen, teachers, te- fur 
ligious leaders, and see human beings in all kins ¥ 4), 
of situations. They can visualize great dramattfl .,, 
productions, see with their own eyes beautiful 4, 
pictures of noble characters, consecrated, devote! 4, 
households, or instances of God’s divine prote-® j,,. 
tion over them. They can visualize the acts aM... 
scenes of great novels, experience the emotion oa, 
of the great poets, and even live through th 4),. 
scenes of great operas, or other forms of artist +i}, 
representations of life. To this class of readers fory 
literature is a real privilege and an opportuni way 
of living with or sharing the great literary rept¢fH for. 
sentations of the various stages, activities au ‘Tp 
thoughts of the human race. Literature to @ the 
those who read it interpretatively and undege "4" 
standingly is not an end in itself but one of th hy 
most effective means placed within the grasp “ a . 






the human mind to an end. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


GEOGRAPHY AND “THE CHRISTMAS STAR” 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


H1Y is it of special interest to discuss 
the teaching of geography during the 
month of December ? 

The specific appeal in the study of geography 
may come from two sources, immediate interest 
r mediate interest. Immediate interest grows 
vut of the things next to us, mediate interest 
yrows out of highly interesting values. Immediate 
interest is direct, mediate interest is indirect. In 
December the study of the countries of the earth 
is of immediate interest for the Christmas Star 
shines around the world. 

In teaching beginners we have home or place 
geography and the best place to study this is the 
The writer was once teach- 
ing a vacation school in a small mountain town. 
The entire school was taken on an exploring trip 
We began with the cotton 
\Vhat a flood of questions! Where and 
How and why was it 
In what other countries is cotton 


great out-of-doors. 


through the town. 
mill. 
how was cotton grown? 
brought to S—? 
grown, and so on ad infinitum. The creek which 
furnished power for the factory came next. 
\long its banks we searched for shore forms, 
sites for power dams and discussed the cause for 
We studied the 
four mill and ended with the stave and barrel 
factory, finding that much of the lumber used 
ame from the surrounding mountains, some 


the windings of the stream. 


came from the Dismal Swamp, and some from 
\ustralia. Seeing cord wood piled near the 
railroad track we found it to be old field pine, 
formerly considered of little value, now on its 
vay to Covington to be made into paper and sold 
tor We cannot tell you of the full 
rip but we visited some of the stores and found 
the articles for sale, where made and of what 
anufactured., 


a good price. 


Only a few of the questions were 
alswered. They were written in notebooks and 
lo! what rich and interesting material we had for 
The field trip is a 
‘plendid project and should be used occasionally. 
It teaches and quickens mental 
activity, 


‘he study of geography. 


observation 


Having studied place geography we proceed to 


study places unknown, the home geography fur- 
nishing the point of contact. 


Best Plan for Teaching Geography 


We are still looking for that plan. There are 
plans more helpful than others but no best plan 
has been found. Personally we enjoy the unit 
method. First, we select the unit, then group the 
facts around the unit, assigning a number of 
facts to a contract. Some of these facts must be 
memorized. Yes, it is old-fashioned, but every 
American child should memorize important facts 
about the physical and social geography of the 
United States. Now, since there are no foreign 
countries, for the radio and airplanes have made 
neighbors of us all, it is helpful that the location 
of important rivers, mountains, and capitals of 
the world be learned “by heart.” 

The teacher must decide upon the important 
facts to be used in the unit, but should encour- 
age suggestions from the pupils. 

Suppose Germany has been selected as a unit. 
The important topics might be: (1) Historical 
sketch; (2) its people; (3) its topography, cli- 
mate; (4) present status; (5) scientific discov- 
eries; (6) inventions; (7) its cities; (8) specific 
value of the Danube to Germany. 

In this lesson some questions like these should 
be set to study. 

1. Of what benefit to Germany is the Rhine? 
What is its greatest value to Germany ? 

2. What products of Germany might compete 
with those of the United States? Do they? 

3. How does the present status of Germany 
compare with its past status? 

4. How is Germany governed now? 

5. For what are three of its chief cities noted ? 

6. Draw a simple outline map locating its 
chief features. 

This method of study requires reference 
reading and pupils should be led to do this as 
rapidly as possible. Skilful teachers do not crowd 
the work upon the children. Too much geogra- 
phy, like too much food, will cause indigestion 
assimilation. Consult with your 


and prevent 
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pupils every day and plan the unit or contract or 
lesson co-operatively. 

Do you think fourth grade pupils could help 
plan a lesson? Give them an opportunity and 
see. We know fourth grade pupils who planned 
in detail a “Mag Drill” for Armistice Day and 
it is beautiful. 

In January we hope to bring you closer to 
our neighbor, South America, in a study by the 
“Unit Method” which is now being developed in 


a certain classroom. 
Christmas Poems 
Repeated by request from Virginia [Education 
Journal, 1928. 
God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen 
God rest ye merry, gentlemen; let nothing you 
dismay, 
lor Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on 


Christmas Day. 


The dawn rose red o’er Lbethlehem, the stars 
shone through the gray, 

When Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born 
on Christmas Day. 


God rest ye, little children; let nothing you 
affright, 

lor Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born this 
happy night; 

Along the hills of Galilee the white flocks 
sleeping lay, 

When Christ, the child of 
born on Cristmas Day. 


Nazareth, was 


Poems for the Children’s Hour 
By JOSEPHINE BOUTON, 


el Christmas Stocking 
Dear Santa Claus, wrote little Will 
In letter truly shocking, 
l’ze been a dood boy 


So pease fill a heapin’ this stocking, 


[ want a drum to make pa sick, 
An’ drive my mama crazy, 
| want a doggie | can kick, 
So he'll not get lazy. 


I want a powder gun to shoot 
Right at my sister, Annie, 
An’ a big trumpet | can toot, 
Just awful loud at Grannie. 
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. want a drefful big false tace 
To scare in fits our oaby ; 
J want a pony | can race 
Round the parlor, maybe. 


I want a little hatchet, too, 

So I can do some chopping 
Upon our grand piano new 

When mama goes a-shopping. 


| want a nice, hard rubber ball, 
To smash all into flinders 
The great big mirror in the hall, 
An’ lots and lots of winders. 


And candy that’ll make me sick, 
So ma all night will hold me, 
And make pa get the doctor quick 
And never try to scold me. 


And Santa Claus, if papa says 
I’m naughty—it’s a story; 
Just say if he spanks me I'll 
Die and go to glory. 
Anonymous. 
A Christmas Exercise 
The Meaning of the l‘ive-pointed Star. 
Characters. 
America. 
( India 


} 
Asia ) ( ‘hina 


| Japan 


( Poland 
lcurope ; 
(sermany 

Africa 

No costumes necessary. Each country bears a 
Launer with its name on it. 

America.—W elcome, Europe; welcome, Asia 
welcome, Africa; welcome, Isles of the Sea; wel 
come, on this Christmas night. What news ¢ 
you bring of your people? 

/:urope.—The Star shines on Europe. 

Asia.—And on China, India and Japan. 

Isles of the Sea—And on the beautiful Isles 
of the oceans, 

.1frica—And on once benighted Africa. 

lll_—Bless the Star. 

[merica.—Y ou dear friends! Do tell me some 
things the Star has done for you. 

India—My mother says that I and _ all th 
other little girls in India should be very gratefu 





e some 


all th 
ratefv 
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to the Star, for before it shone on India, the 
mothers would throw all their little girl babies in 
the Ganges river and the crocodiles would eat 
Oh, wasn’t that dreadful ? 

| remember hearing my mother tell 


them. 


C find. 


my sister that the Star unbound the feet of all 


the little girls in China. 

efore the Star shone on us our feet were 
hound so tightly that we could not run nor play, 
and never walk at all, just hobble. Aren’t we 
thankful for the Star? 

Japan.—l think that Japanese mothers have 
never done such things; but we are grateful to 
the Star. Before it came we had to pray to 
wooden or stone images—ugly things. One of 
them is named Buddha, a hideous image made 
of stone. He was always asleep and had to be 
awakened by the ringing of a bell. Now we 
pray tu Gcod—and He hears us even before we 
speak. 

China.—The best thing the Star tells us is that 
God is love. 

All —Yes, God is love. 


Africa.—Letore the Star came we were al- 


ways at war. The Star taught us peace, not 
war; love, not fear. 

inter Germany. 1 came to tell you what the 
German boys and girls do when Christmas comes 
remember that a new star came into 


that Christ 


and they 


the sky to tell us was born in 
Bethlehem. 

lirst thing is the Christmas tree all trimmed 
up beautifully. There are shining red apples and 
big yellow oranges, candy, tinsel and candles. 
Oh, there isn’t anything in the world so beautiful 
asa German Christmas tree. We look under the 
tree and find gifts for every one and for others 
We remember there 
is peace and good will in the Fatherland; and all 


hot so fortunate as we are. 


of us from Baby Gretchen to grandfather gather 
around that tree with its silver star gleaming and 
sing the hymn that Martin Luther wrote for his 
children. This is the first verse. 
“Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 
The little Lord Jesus lay down his sweet 
head. 
The stars in the sky look down where 
he lay; 
The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay.” 


Enter Poland. 1 came to tell you that the boys 


and girls of Poland have the “Little Star Sup- 
per” on Christmas eve, and Polish boys and girls 
think there is nothing so splendid in all the year, 
for on that day we sit at the table with the 
grown people. 

Before the supper begins we go around from 
one to another “breaking the wafer” which is 
eaten as a token of good will. The older people 
forgive their wrongs, the children make up their 
quarrels, peace and good will is found every- 
where just as the angels said it should. 

When we go to the table there is a little hay 
put under the cloth to remember that Jesus slept 
upon a hay filled manger. And we have such nice 
things to eat! Not turkey, ham and mince pies 
or plum pudding like you American children 
have, but nice fish, seven kinds, and cake baked 
with poppy seed in it. There are not always 
seven different kinds of fish but seven fish dishes, 
baked fish, fried fish, fish cakes and fish fixed 
other ways. But I must hurry, or I’ll miss my 
dear “Little Star Supper.” I failed to say that 
we invite all the little children who are not so 
fortunate as we are to enjoy our supper with us. 

The Isles of the Sea—We are the tropic is- 
lands but neither joy nor peace was there. We 
did not see the beauty of the palms nor feel the 
fragrance of the flowers until the Star shone. 

“The lovely, verdant islands 
That waited for God’s law.” 

America.—We have heard what the Star has 
brought to lands far and near. To us it has 
meant much, for we have gathered love and 
peace from all around the earth. We have bor- 
rowed Germany’s Christmas tree and Luther’s 
“Cradle Hymn;”’ from England her Christmas 
Carols; from Austria her little candle light. We 
welcome you to 

“The land of the free 
And the home of the brave.’ 


Good night 


Good night! Good night! 
l‘ar flies the light, 

But still God’s love 

Shall flame above, 
Making all bright. 

Good night ! Good night! 


—Victor Huco. 
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A Directed Study Lesson—Grade IV 


By MARY B. PUSEY, Parksley 


HIE teacher may say to the children: “To- 
day we are going to read a poem about one 
(The geogra- 


of our friends in the North. 
phy work for several days had centered around 
People of a Cold Land, I'rye-Atwood Geography, 
Book I, pages 6-8.) 
picture which we have seen in our minds while 


Then we shall each make a 


we were studying the poem.” [ach child is given 
a mimeographed copy of the following poem 
with a blank space 5 inches by 8 inches at the 
top for the picture. If it is not convenient to use 
a mimeograph in preparing poems for study, a 
hectograph may be used. These may be prepared 
at little expense and are a great help to all grade 
teachers. 

The poem used was taken from Poems for the 
Children’s Hour, compiled by Josephine Bouton, 
published by Milton Bradley Company. 


The Kayak 

Over the briny wave | go, 

In spite of the weather, in spite 
of the snow: 

What cares the hardy [skimo ? 

In my little skiff, with paddle 
and lance, 

I glide where the foaming billows 


dance. 


Round me the sea-birds slip 
and soar ; 
Like me, they love the ocean’s roar. 
Sometimes a floating iceberg 
gleams 
Above me with its melting streams ; 
Sometimes a rushing wave will fall 
Down on my skiff and cover 
it all. 


gut what care | for a wave’s 
attack ? 
With my paddle I right my 
little kayak, 
And then its weight I speedily 
trim, 
And over the water away I skim. 
—Source Unknown. 


Teacher: What is the title of this poem? 

Pupil: The kayak. 

Teacher: \Who can tell us something about a 
kayak ? 

First Pupil: It is like a canoe. 

Second Pupil: It is made of bone or pieces of 
wood and covered with sealskin. 

Third Pupil: 1 read in my geography that if 
kayak upsets in the water it will come up again 
and be dry inside. 

Teacher: Now read the first verse silentl) 
Raise your hands if you come to words or phrases 
you do not understand and | will help you. 

Pupils read the first verse silently. 

First Pupil: What does the word “briny’ 
mean in the first line? 

Second Pupil: What does “billows” mean? 

Teacher: Children, how can Jack and Man 
find out what these words mean? 

Pupil: They can find out if they will look in 
the dictionary. (The children of this grade have 
just begun the use of the dictionary. ) 

The teacher assists the pupils in finding the 
meanings of the words which are discussed in 
class. 

Third Pupil: What does “hardy” mean? 

Teacher: Who can tell Susie what this word 
means ? 

First Pupil: 1 think it means that the Eskinv 
was hard. 

Second Pupil: 
lots of pluck and didn’t mind going out in bad 


I think it means that he had 


weather and snow. 
like the second definition better 
than the first. It tells us more. The [skim 
uses another word for his kayak in this verse 
What is it? 

Pupil: Skiff. 


Teacher: Do you think this was a good wor 


Teacher: | 


to use? 

Pupil: Yes, I looked in the dictionary at’ 
found that a skiff is a light row boat and a kaya 
is not very heavy and the Eskimo rows it withé 
paddle. 

Teacher: What two things did the Eskim 
have with him in his kayak? 
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Pupil: His paddle and his lance. 

Teacher: What is a lance? 

Pupil: 1 think it is something like a spear or 
harpoon. 

Teacher: Yes. Why do you think he took the 
lance with him when he went out in his kayak? 

Pupil: 1 think he thought he might find a seal, 
or some sea-birds, or a whale and that he could 
kill them with his lance. 

Teacher: Read the second verse silently. 

Several minutes are given for a careful read- 
ing. ‘ 

Teacher: Do you think the Eskimo had found 
a good place in the sea for hunting food? 

Pupil: 
around him. 

Teacher: \Vill you read the line that tells why 
the sea-birds go out so far from land? 

Pupil reads: Like me they love the ocean’s 


Yes, because the sea-birds were all 


roar. 
Teacher: \\Vhat is it that the Eskimo sees in 
the water ? 
lirst Pupil: An iceberg. 
Second Pupil: | would be afraid the iceberg 


would topple over on my kayak and I would be 


drowned. 

Teacher: There is no danger that the iceberg 
will topple over. The ice we see above the water 
is only a small piece of the great mass beneath. 
Some times large ships are wrecked by striking 
against an iceberg but the kayak is not likely to 

There is another danger 
suggested in this verse. What is it? 

First Pupil: A big wave falls down on the 


kay ak, 


be injured in this way. 


Second Pupil: The wave covers the kayak. 
Teacher: \Vill the wave be likely to sink the 
little skiff ? 

Pupils appear uncertain. 

Teacher: Suppose we consult our geographies 
and find out if the kayak is likely to upset. 
Children read silently. One pupil raises his 
and. = 

Teacher: 
ut about this. 


John may report what he has found 


Pupil: The water cannot get in the kayak be- 
ause there is only a small round opening at the 
‘op and when the Eskimo is sitting in it he has a 
‘ort of curtain all around this opening to cover 
‘ll of the little spaces where water might get in. 


Teacher: I think Harold has made a good re- 
port. We see now that a kayak is something like 
a rubber ball in the water and we know a ball 
will not sink unless the water can get in. Now 
read the last verse carefully. 

Pupils read silently. 

Teacher: How did the Eskimo feel about the 
wave washing down on him? 

Pupil: He didn’t care a bit. 

Teacher: How do you know that he did not 
care? 

Pupil; He says “But what care I for a wave’s 
attack?’ and that means that he did not care. 

Teacher: Yes, | think you are right. Now 
what does the Iskimo do after the wave has 
washed over him? 

First Pupil: 


paddle. 


He rights his kayak with his 


Second Pupil: We trims its weight. 

Teacher: What does this mean? 

Pupil: I think it means that he gets it out of 
the big wave, and gets it balanced, and turns it 
around again in the direction he wants to go. 

Teacher: Now we have read the poem 
through; see if you can find two words the 
Kskimo uses to tell us how his boat goes over 
the water. 

Pupil: Glide, skim. 

Teacher: Do you think he ever takes any one 
with him when he goes out in his kayak? 

Pupil: I do not think he could because the 
hole in the top would not be large enough for 
two persons. 

Teacher: Do you think he is happy while he 
is on the water? 

Pupil: T am sure he is because he is so hardy 
that he does not mind the cold weather. Then 
he isn’t afraid of the icebergs or rough waves 
and I think he will spear lots of sea-birds or 
perhaps a seal to take home with him. 

Teacher: Now I am sure you have enjoyed 
studying the poem and I want each of you to 
make a picture which you have seen in your 
minds as we studied the poem. Then we will 
each fasten our picture to the top of our sheets 
and put them in our book of poems. When our 
books are finished we will have a book of illus- 
trated poems and I think you will feel very 
proud to show them to your parents and friends. 
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WHAT ARE THE IMPORTANT DUTIES OF THE RURAL TEACHER? 


By JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, Radford State Teachers College 


HIé most important duty of all teachers 1s 
to teach! This is often forgot. The real 
™ task of any teacher is to teach. There are 


many things that a teacher can do in a commun- 
ity that are useful, but the teacher goes to the 


community to teach. 

The teacher, like other professional people, has 
a particular task to perform. No person has 
time, strength of ability to do all that needs to be 
done for human uplift in a community. If the 
teacher dabbles in a multiplicity of tasks and dis- 
sipates her time and energy in rendering even de- 
sirable services outside of teaching, her efficiency 
as a teacher is thereby impaired. This is just as 
true of a teacher in an urban community as in a 
rural community. The teacher is a professional 
person having a special service or function to per- 
form. Like a doctor, or a lawyer, or a minister, 
if she loses sight of the fact that she comes into 
the community to perform a particular service, 
she fails to discharge in the most efficient manner 
her duty or meet her opportunity. The doctor, 
the lawyer, the minister, or any other person who 
attempts to carry the whole burden of organized 
community life on his shoulder, fails to do his 
special work as well as it could be done. 

I am old-fashioned in this respect—that I be- 
lieve in the dignity of teaching. | believe that 
God never made a man too smart or a woman 
too pretty to be a teacher. [| feel that the title 
of teacher is one of the most dignified and en- 
viable of all titles. Buddha, Confucius, Zoroas- 
ter, Socrates, and Jesus himself loved the title 
of teacher. The people who associated with them 
were Satisfied with the title of students or learn- 
ers. Buildings are erected and furnished and 
teachers are employed to bring about a favorable 
contact of capably trained teachers and open- 
minded students eager for knowledge. The State 
provides equipment and employs teachers to 
make this contact fruitful and inspiring. If the 


dignity and worth of teaching are once lost sight 
of, the title of teacher declines in esteem and the 
person who is receiving a salary as a teacher 
often tries to find respectability and financial and 
social recognition through other forms of service 
than teaching, even though she continues to re- 
ceive a salary as a teacher. In my opinion, a re- 
vival of respect both by the teacher and the pub- 
lic for actual teaching and the function and per- 
sonality of the teacher are at this time highly de- 
sirable. 

If persons drawing salaries as teachers desire 
appreciation, they should expect this from a well- 
deserved recognition of their service as actual 
teachers. Dissipated effort of the teacher in be- 
half of all kinds of desirable community objec- 
tives does not bring much recognition or appre- 
ciation to the teacher since actual teaching eff- 
ciency is thereby impaired and no great success 
in most cases is achieved by a teacher in other 
fields or forms of service. Let the teacher ad- 
here closely to the task of actual teaching or ad- 
ministration of her school. 

This is an age of specialization. Teaching and 
the actual conduct of school are so complex and 
so time-and-strength-consuming that the teacher 
has little time or strength left for dabbling with 
other matters, however desirable they may bem 
themselves. 

very propagandist now wishes to use. the 
school as an instrumentality of promoting his 
ideal or his hobby. In this way the burdens in- 
posed on the teacher and the students are be 
coming unbearable. The efficiency of teaching 
and the ability of the students to receive lear 
ing or training is thereby greatly impaired. There 
is a danger that this statement may be misunder- 
stood or lead to hurtful consequences. It mus! 
be kept in mind that the teacher in the con 
munity, even if she is there for only a short se 
son, should be a good citizen; that she should 
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have au intelligent understanding and a co-opera- 
tive and sympathetic attitude towards all preven- 
tive, curative, constructive, forward-looking and 
upward-looking movements of a community or 
socicty as a whole. Such time as a teacher can 
give, along with other good citizens, to the pro- 
motion of sound ideas of citizenship, loyalty to 
American institutions, morality and all worthy 
community movements should be ungrudgingly 
rendered to the community. The teacher is a 
citizen and a member of the community and she 
owes it to herself and the community to live the 
life of a really worth while member of the com- 
munity. In fact, the teacher can reasonably be 
expected to give more attention, time and effort 
to the development of sound public sentiment 
and the promotion of worthy ideals and efforts of 
the community than can be expected from the 
ordinary citizen. The teacher is more thoroughly 
trained, has had more opportunities to know 
the things that are worth fostering than have 
This 
imposes on her an obligation, as a citizen with 
better training than most of the members of 


most of the members of the community. 


the community, to be more active and give more 
time and attention and effort to the measures and 
movements for community amelioration than the 
ordinary good citizen can render. The teacher, 
however, should never forget that her main task 
in a community is to teach and that her largest 
service on the school grounds and in the school 
building is actual teaching. It is no more reason- 
able to impose upon the doctor, the lawyer, the 
minister and other well-trained members of the 
community the responsibility for roads, improved 
agriculture and all forms of economic and in- 
dustrial agricultural and horticultural develop- 


ment than it is to impose that sole responsibility 
upon the teacher. 

Community development is the common task 
of all members of the community. It is well to 
repeat that on account of the superior training or 
personality of the teacher, the teacher must as- 
sume a large measure of initiative in giving the 
desirable color, temper, spirit and fiber to the 
community. Even the adult members of the 
community must be led, directed and influenced 
for better things by the school, but the main task 
of the teacher of the schools of Virginia, as they 
are now organized, is teaching the young people 
for whose education provision is made by the 
public school system of the State. In State-wide 
public school systems, there is not much need for 
the free lance in education. The teacher does well 
to adhere with intelligent fidelity to the curriculum 
as prescribed by the general school system. If 
the teacher, in her work, does not recognize this, 
all kinds of complications and embarrassments 
are likely to arise in the subsequent educational 
history of the school and the student. 

The rural teacher has substantially the same 
task and opportunity as the urban. All wise 
teachers do, of course, recognize as a part of 
their teaching task their obligation and their op- 
portunity to make of their students lovers of 
God and man and loyal citizens of the Republic. 
They constantly keep before them the responsi- 
bility to live a life and exert an influence that 
they would, at their best moments, wish to see re- 
flected in the subsequent life and character of 
the children whom they teach. A part of the 
teaching task is through word and daily life to 
inspire respect for and love of God and country 
and loyalty to the State and the orderly processes 
of Twentieth Century Democracy. 





Suggestive Units in English Literature 


By ELSIE H. S. WILLIAMS, King George 


Ill. unit Method of Assignment was used 
during the year 1929-30 at King George 
High School for the class in fourth year 
English, studying the Survey Course in English 
Literature. 
Three textbooks were in the possession of the 
Students : 


law: English for Immediate Use 
(sreenlaw-Miles: Literature and Life, Book 1V 
Metcalf: English Literature. 

The first two days were spent in reading the 
introductions of these texts and in answering the 
question, What good do we expect to derive 
from the study of each of these textbooks ? 
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The year’s work was divided approximately as 
follows: 
The Romantic Poets 
surns, Carlyle’s Essay on burns, 


3 weeks 


Coleridge, Wordsworth 
Karly English Literature weeks 

Seowulf (1) 

Chaucer (2) 
K:lizabethan Period 

Elizabethan Age (1) 

Shakespeare (Macbeth) (3) 

3en Johnson and Contemporaries (2) 


Milton 


Review and Examinations 


weeks 


weeks 
Age of Dryden weeks 
Age of Queen Anne 

Addison, Steele and Swift (1) 

Pope (1) (Classicism ) 

Rise of Modern Novel (1 ) 
Johnson and His Circle 


4 
2 weeks 
2 
3 


weeks 


weeks 

Romanticism weeks 
Goldsmith and Gray (1) 
$yron (1) 

Shelley and Keats (1) 

[ssayists 1 week 
Tennyson and Browning 2 weeks 
Victorian Novelists 1 week 

(Supplemented by parallel reading through- 
out the year). 

Twentieth Century Prose and Poetry 1 week 

Three weeks for Grammar Review. 

Work was slowed up a little during the winter 
for practice on the senior play, Much Ado About 
Nothing, which was given in March. 

The following are samples of Units given: 

Early English Literature, D to C Assignment 

I. In Read Chapter XXV, 

then answer, What good is repetition? 


Law’s [nglish; 
made effective? Illustrate in 
Write all of Drill, p. 286. 
In Literature and Life: 

“Beowulf,” pages 9-13. 


How is it 
Ix. 1 and 2. 


Read through 

Read pages 14-21, and answer questions 
1, 3. 5, page 27. 

Read A Bookworm; A Bible; answer ques- 

Battle of 

question 1. 


tion 1; Brunanburh; answer 


Read Bede’s account of Caedmon, questions 
a 1 
Read notes on page 27, and answer ques- 


tions numbered. Read pages 29-39. 


Read the Prologue to Piers Plowman, 
page 40, and the Notes, page 45. 

Read The Gospel of Mathew, page 42. 

I11. In Metcalf: English Literature: 

Read Chapter 1, page 13-18; and answer 
the following questions in your notebook: 
Why is our language called Anglo-Saxon 

instead of British? 

What was the influence of the Celt ? 

What hero goes back to the earliest times? 

What did isolation do for the British? 

What were the subjects of the first Eng- 

lish poetry ¢ 

\What makes it solemn? 

What was Wyrd? 

Read pages 22-27, then answer: 

Who was Beowulf ? 

What virtues are praised in the poem? 

Who was the scop? the gleeman? 

What is alliteration? Give an example. 

What did Christianity bring with it to 

England ¢ 

Who was Venerable Bede ? 

Learn the story of Caedmon. 

Read pages 31-35. 

How did the Danes differ from the Anglo- 

Saxons ? 

What did King Alfred want for his people’ 

How did he restore learning to England? 

l.earn the names of the four books that 

he translated. 

What is the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ? 

What poem from it have we read ? 

Read Chapter II, pages 36-45. 

What had the Normans learned from the 

French ? 

What changes did they cause in England: 
Name four which affected literature. 
low was the language of the people 

changed ? 

In what language did Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth write ? 

Why are we interested in him? 

What was Layamon’s Brut ? 

What were the Metrical Romances? 

l.earn the four cycles. 

\Vho were 

Knight ? 

Read pages 48-51. 
Read the “Cuckoo Song” and “ Alysoun 


Gawaine and the Greet 


with translation. 
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How had the form of poetry changed ? 

\Vhat kind of poetry is this, and how does 
it differ from the Metrical Romances ? 

C to B Assignment 
swe |. Write the story of Beowulf in your own 
00k words. 
aX ON IJ. In Literature and Life, answer question 3, 
page 28, on the Bible. 
Answer question 2, on Battle of Brunan- 
burh. 
IIf. Report on Cynewulf, Elaine, The Phoenix. 
B to A Assignment 
|, In Literature and Life, read the Sea- 
farer, and answer questions. 
If. Answer question 3, page 46, on Piers Plow- 
man. Prepare report. 
The Elizabethan Age, D to C Assignment 
I. In Law’s English: Read Chapter XXVII; 
write Exercise 1, 2, 4, 5; write the first 10 
sentences in the Drill, page 300. 
. In Literature and Life: Read pages 97-108. 
ktead In praise of Beauty, page 109; answer 

questions 1 and 2. 

Read To the Virginian Voyage, page 110; 

questions 1 and 2. 

Read Guyon line 1-90; read note 2; answer 

question 2. 

kead Songs, pages 124, 125; answer ques- 

tion 5. 

. In Metcalf: English Literature: Read pages 
86-99, and answer following: 

What event showed that Queen Elizabeth 
was justified in being tolerant to Catho- 
lic and Protestant alike? Why? 

n the Of what picture in our school do you 
think when you read page 87? 

land ( Note—Millais’ Boyhood of Raleigh) 

What adjective best describes England in 

eople l‘lizabeth’s reign, — solemn? wretched ? 
merry? joyful? pitiful? 

Mon What was unusual about London Bridge ? 

Remember the Mermaid Tavern. What 
happened there ? 

When and how does Elizabethan Titera- 
ture begin? 

What position did Edmund Spenser hold ? 

lor what did he find time? 

What made him famous? 

Who was Burleigh? Look him up in 


oun English history. 


What quality did Chaucer have which 
Spenser lacked ? 

What was the plan of the Faerie Queene? 

What kind of poetry is it? 

Who was Gloriana? 

What did later 
Spenser ? 

What is an allegory? 

Learn the three chief qualities of Spen- 
ser’s poetry. 

For what do we remember Sir Philip 
Sidney ? 


poets borrow from 


—- Read pages 101-112. 


What was “Iengland’s Helicon” ? 
What do you like about “Cherry Ripe?” 
What do the 5th and 6th lines of the first 
stanza mean? 
How did the drama start ? 
What were Miracle Plays? Who pre- 
sented them? 
Name some characters. What supplied 
the humor? 
What difference was there between mira- 
cle and morality plays? 
What modern miracle play exists ? 
What were Interludes? Folk plays? 
What plays were introduced by the 
Renaissance ? 
What are the Unities? 
What is the classical form of drama? 
How did English drama differ from the 
Classical ? 
What were the first English comedies and 
tragedy? 
What is blank verse? 
In what three ways did English dramatists 
work? 
Read pages 114-120. 
Who was the most famous of Shakes 
peare’s predecessors ? 
What kind of life did Marlowe live ? 
Name two of his plays. 
I.earn ‘““‘Was this the face —” etc. 
What were Marlowe’s two contributions 
to English literature ? 
Name two popular theatres. 
What was the pit? the gallery? the bal- 
cony ? 
Who took women’s parts? 
Draw the Elizabethan stage. 
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C to B Assignment 
I. In Law’s English: write ten sentences on 
page 301. 
II. In Literature and Life: Read “This Eng- 
land ;” answer question 2. 
Read all of “Guyon” and answer questions 
9, 10. 
Read all “Songs” and answer question 2. 
B to A Assignment 
In Law’s English, Chapter XXVII, Cor- 
rect Ex. 7. 
II. In Literature and Life, questions 4 and 6, 
page 127. 
Victorian Novelists, D to C Assignment 
I. In Law’s English: Read Chapter XXXV; 
Find sentences in your Literature like those 
on page 365. 
Add three similar words to each list on 
pages 366, 367, 368. 
Learn Points of View on page 370. 
Write Exercises 2 or 3. 
Il. In Literature and Life: Read p. 588--598. 
(This was taken up as an exercise on Silent 
Reading. Questions on content were 
placed on board and uncovered after an 
allotted time). 
II. In Metcalf: English Literature : 
Read pages 411-426; Answer the following 
questions in your notebooks. 
Trace the history of the English novel, its 
forerunners, the first novelists, etc. 
What different kinds of novels do we have ? 
What two tendencies in the novel do we 
notice ? 
By the middle of the nineteenth century 
what place did the novel hold? 
How did the novel reflect life ? 
Name the three most prominent novelists 
of the 19th century. 
Mention five facts of Dickens’ early life. 
What was his first success ? 
What novel is a picture of his own life? 
Describe his visits to America with dates. 
Where is he buried ? 
Learn the titles of several of his novels 
and why each was written. 
Remember some of his characteristics as 
a novelist. 
When and where was Thackeray born? 
Learn some facts of his early life 
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Why did he change his profession? 
What novel established his reputation ? 
What, novel is an autobiography ? 
What does Metcalf consider his best ? 
lLearn his characteristics as a novelist, 
To what class of people did George Eliot's 
family belong? 
What was her real name? 
How was she educated? 
\Who influenced her to write a novel ? 
Who was her biographer ? 
What was her nature? Her usual mood? 
Divide her works into two divisions. 
Which is an autobiography ? 
What kind of novels are hers? What is 
her favorite theme? 
What of her style? 
C to B Assignment 
J. In Law’s English: write Ex. 5 in Chapter 
XXXV. 
Prepare special report on some novel of 
Dickens, 
B to A Assignment 
In Law’s English: write Ix. 6 in Chapter 
XXXV, 
I]. Prepare special report on some novel of 
George Eliot. 

The first day of each Unit was spent in ex- 
planation of the work; sometimes two days were 
necessary, or another day during the work; this 
depended upon progress. The last day a tes! 
was given; the day before the test was spent in 
review. In cases where the subject matter was 
difficult to understand, as in the Canterbur 
Tales, Macbeth, Paradise Lost, or where inspira 
tion and interpretation were needed, as in much 
of the poetry, all reading was done with the class 
as a whole. (Outside of that the teacher spent 
the class-time in giving individual aid or in ex 
amining work in notebooks, supplying reference 
books, etc. All work was handed in before the 
test. When D work was completed the assigt- 
ment for C was given out (individually), and 
upon its completion, B. The test for the Uni 
was based entirely on the D work, and a satis 


factory test brought D notebooks up to C, C ¥ 
to B, ete. 
based on the D work in notebooks. 
all agreed that they worked harder and accom 
plished more in this way than by the old method 


Review tests and examinations wet 
The pupil: 
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Education Is Guiding Growth From Within 


By R. W. BOBBITT, Superintendent, Charlotte County 


N this mechanical age in which we live there 

seems to be an ever-increasing tendency to 

standardize everything. Mass production is 
seen in every line of endeavor. Since we are so 
accustomed to dealing with things in mass and 
to making everything conform to pattern, it 
seems to me that we are in grave danger of allow- 
ing the same methods to creep over into the hu- 
man side of life from the material side. It is 
easy to conform to standards in dress, in man- 
ners, in method of thinking, and in the teaching 
Our graded system of schools has 


of children. 
placed the emphasis on mass teaching rather than 


on individual instruction. To eliminate those 
qualities, characteristics and attitudes peculiar to 
the individual which make up the personality of 
each human being, or to make them conform to 
standards set up outside of the individual, is to 
rob him of his greatest charm. If each child is 
guided to develop the best in his own nature, to 
remain true and sincere to his own makeup, and 
to follow the impulses from within, then we have 
a right to expect proper growth, attractiveness, 
and the elements of success. There have been 
implanted within each one certain tendencies, at- 
titudes and characteristics, all his own, which 
should be cultivated and guided into full fruition, 
making for individual charm and_ originality. 
These individual traits of human nature should 
not be stifled or suppressed by our ever-increas- 
ing tendency to standardize but they should be 
encouraged, guided and developed to the fullest. 

In this work-driven world, so different from 
the world into which we were born, mechanical 
inventions are important; so are efforts to re- 
duce time and space and efforts to amass great 
wealth. [sut not nearly so important are these 
material things as is the development of a gen- 
eration of American youth who will be able to 
interpret aright this modern world, and who will 
show forth by his conduct that he is maintaining 
high standards of Christian living throughout the 
land. Compared with such a challenge, develop- 
ments in material things are commonplace. 

If this generation of youth is to right wrong, 
honor truth, and live nobly, then each one must 


realize that the man he is to be, he is now be- 
coming. When he reaches his majority it will be 
too late to guide his growth according to the 
whisperings from within and to shape himself 
according to the longings and desires of his own 
better self. Every youth is piloting his ship 
over what for him is uncharted seas, and while 
he must have the freedom to choose, he must 
also have sympathetic guidance to prevent serious 
disaster. Each one must come to his own cross 
road and must choose for himself the right or 
the wrong road, if he is to grow. If the wrong 
road is chosen, certainly there should be a guid- 
ing hand to help him back to the right road before 
it is too late. It is only by making the right re- 
sponse that the right reaction is registered in the 
nervous system with the tendency to make the 
correct response to the same situation next time. 
I‘requently parents attempt to respond for their 
children when they should watch and guide the 
responses of the child. Some parents try to 
think for their children and to choose their way 
for them, but the time comes when the child must 
think and choose for himself. If he has already 
become accustomed to doing this under the guid- 
ance of his parents, he experiences little difficulty 
in making the right response when the period of 
stress comes; but unless he has had experience 
during the early years of childhood in deciding 
things for himself, serious blunders may result. 

Those interested in the proper guidance of 
youth today should realize that modern child 
study points out very definitely that in the early 
years of life, even before the child begins school, 
the great tendencies and attitudes of life are be- 
gun. Most of the experimental studies in child 
psychology suggest that the first six years of the 
child’s life may be more important for educa- 
tional purposes than the remaining years of his 
life and that the simple basic habits of life that 
underlie successful living have their roots in in- 
fancy. Mr. Bertrand Russell in his book Edu- 
cation and the Good Life says that through a 
keen observance of his own children he has 
reached the conclusion that the great character 
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attitudes of life are largely defined by the age of 
six. Another authority says that character and 
personality have their roots fixed either for good 
or bad, for success or failure, for high achieve- 
ment or low, before the age of six. If these find- 
ings are true, then certainly the schools need to 
work with the homes on the pre-school child, help- 
ing the parent understand better how to estab- 
lish basic habits and to guide emotions which 
underlie a happy and successful life. 

All first-grade teachers know full well how 
many children begin their school work emotion- 
ally unbalanced, with habits of selfishness and 
wanting their own way about everything already 
well established. Many children enter school 
feeling that anything and everything is theirs if 
they only make enough disturbance about it. 
This procedure has worked well at home, why 
should it not work the same way at school? If 
parents would think more about guiding the 
child to make the right responses from birth, no 
doubt his nervous system would establish for 
him the habit of responding correctly to more 
social situations and he would be far better bal- 
anced emotionally. To make the proper progress 
in this work requires study, experimenting, and 
scientific knowledge which can come _ only 
through a close working together of the school 
and the home. Instead of placing so much em- 
phasis on the negative side of conduct better re- 
sults would likely follow from emphasizing the 
positive and active side of conduct, guiding the 
child to respond according to his own tendencies 
and desires. Real education for the child is 
guiding his growth from within. 

If education is guiding growth from within for 
the child, it is just as truly the same for the 
grown-up. Certainly our Creator would not have 
made us capable of growth and improvement dur- 
ing the period of youth only. A full and abund- 
ant life was planned for each individual and the 
possibilities of reaching that goal are within the 
reach of each one. We frequently hear people 
say that since they have been out of school they 
cannot learn things or work out difficult prob- 
lems any more. They frequently boast of su- 
perior ability along these lines during their school 
age but deplore the fact that this ability has for- 
saken them now. Certainly the busy life of to- 
day takes its toll from each of us and the urge 


to stop thinking and growing is strong. So 


EDUCATION 


many things of a routine nature force themselves 
upon us that they crowd out the more important 
things. We are tempted to read for entertain- 
ment only; frequently we fail to read critically 
at all. We fall into the habit of not using our 
judgment in interpreting the issues of the day, 
and we are content to spend our time and money 
in mediocre forms of entertainment. In our 
hurry, we fail to stop to commune with our inner 
selves and to attempt to guide our conduct by 
our higher impulses. Every one will admit the 
tremendous urge and pull in this modern day to 
take things easy, and thereby to stop growth and 
drop back to mediocrity. We must continue to 
grow or we stagnate. It is the law of life. 

Modern psychologists have done a great deal 
of experimenting on the problem of the best 
years of life for learning. I think we can say 
they have proved that one is never too old to 
learn. Some have published that as a result of 
experiments the ages from twenty five to forty 
five are superior to the years of childhood in 
ability to learn. Of course, individuals all vary 
in inherited resources of ability to learn but most 
of us have used up only a very small part of our 
potential talent. Many of our finest human re- 
sources remain almost untouched. Especially do 
we adults need to know and really believe that 
we can continue to grow, to learn, and to im- 
prove so long as we live. If we should live up to 
our possibilities, certainly each one of us would 
reach new heights of living. 

With the arrival of the eight-hour day and the 
five-day week, over one-third of our time 1s 
given over to leisure. Several large corporations 
have adopted the forty-hour week and there is 
much talk of others following their example 
Two great authorities say that with the machines 
and labor-saving devices of today the work of 
the world in less than a century will be able to 
be done in four hours of work per day. Shall 
these added hours of leisure time return us worth 
while dividends in improvement in body, mind, 
and spirit, or shall they represent for us just un 
occupied time or time spent in mediocre amuse: 
ments? This new found leisure may be used 4 
a highway to higher living for all. If ow 
leisure time is used wisely, the possession of 
will certainly prove a blessing, but if it is used 
unwisely or merely unused it will prove a det 
ment both to the individual and to the race. 
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Some of our new-found leisure could be used 
wisely by each one for studying and finding out 
how to improve his own health. The questions 
of practicing the simple health habits, of preven- 
tive medicines, and of mental and emotional bal- 
ance require our best thinking and study. Some of 
our leisure time spent in learning and putting in- 
to practice those things which will make us 
physically fit would be highly worth while. 


Again, a portion of our leisure time might be 
directed toward improving our homes. The 
home is the bulwark of any civilization. We 
could do nothing better than to make a serious 
study of the home as a place of mutual under- 
standing and appreciation, a place of growth in 
love and sympathy among the members of the 
home. How to have an attractive home and how 
to make life reach its highest fruition in the 


home challenge all of us. 

Closely allied with improving the home is the 
improving of our citizenship. Such questions as 
community pride, beautification of yards, streets 
and highways and the proper observance of the 
laws of our country claim their just proportion 
of our thought and study during our leisure time. 


\Ve cannot escape the demand made on our 
leisure time for building strong and worthy 
character. We spend a large per cent of our 
lives working with the material things of life. 
In the mad rush of the present for wealth and 
influence, it seems to me that we might well af- 
ford to give some serious thought to the finer vir- 
tues of the spirit. We might hold a consultation 
with ourselves over what things we consider from 
within as good, true and beautiful. We might 
work out a code of living of our own that would 
ring true to our better nature, and make a serious 
attempt to practice it. Remember that to grow 
old is not to grow old in years but it is to lose the 
spirit of youth and the ability to continue to grow. 


Perhaps we could find no better motto that 
that given Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent 
of the Atlanta city schools, by a little girl when 
ie threw out the challenge to her room as to what 
is the most important thing in the world. To this 
uestion from Dr. Sutton, the little girl replied, 
To grow and grow forever and forever.” Real 
| 


1 


“ducation is guiding growth from within both for 
the youth and for the grown-up. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


That the books be easy enough for them to en- 
joy is an essential element in the wise selection 
of children’s books. Most children will form 
better reading habits from the pleasurable mas- 
tery of twenty to forty easy, entertaining books 
than from plowing laboriously through four or 
five that tax their ability on every page. It is 
wise to confine books for the first grade largely 
to primers and pre-primers; the second grade 
library should consist largely of first grade 
books; and so on. 

As an aid to teachers who feel the need of 
some assistance in adding to their school libraries, 
a list of books for children of the first four 
grades has been compiled by Miss Amelia Mc- 
Lester, assistant professor of education in the 
University of Virginia. In her work as super- 
visor of schools in Albemarle county, Miss Mc- 
Lester has tested the books in actual use. Over 
four hundred titles issued by twenty publishers 
are included among her recommended books and 
arranged according to the grades for which they 
have been found most satisfactory. Most of 
them are engagingly illustrated and well bound, 
but all are not, of course, equally good in respect 
to content or pictures. 


The list contains selections from and additions 
to the lists furnished by the State Board of Edu- 
cation for the purchase of school libraries, and it 
may be used in the same way for State-aid 
orders. To increase the usefulness of the list for 
this purpose, wholesale prices are stated. 


In regard to these prices it is an interesting 
and notable fact that, for books of generally high 
quality in content, illustrations, paper, type and 
binding, the cost is remarkably low. Only thirty 
of the books are higher than a dollar, and a bare 
half-dozen exceed two dollars. 

Copies of the list will be furnished without 
charge by the Extension Department, University, 
Virginia. 
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Grand Opera At the University of Georgia Summer School 


Editor’s Note: 
the University of Georgia. 


RAND opera season at the summer school 

of the University of Georgia, located in 

Athens, a town of about 18,000 people, 
attracted such large crowds last summer and was 
so successful that hundreds of people have in- 
quired of the director, George Folsom (sranberry, 
as to how the season was made so successful. 

“How did you attract the interest of so many 
people who had never before heard opera?” is 
the question put so often to Mr. Granberry. 

Realizing that so many people are curious to 
know just how Mr. Granberry secured popular 
interest in his grand opera seasons, | determined 
to join the ranks of the inquirers and get the 
director’s own story of the past opera seasons. 
Consequently | called on him at his home in 
Athens where he related to me the entire history 
of opera at the University. 

The University of Georgia, the oldest land 
grant college in the United States, introduced 
music into its curriculum for the first time in the 
summer school of 1922.) Mr. Granberry, director 
of the Granberry Piano School of New York 
City, was secured to establish a department of 
music primarily for the professional training of 
music teachers. 

At that time there was no audience for music 
in the University and Mr. Granberry at once be- 
gan, through the medium of the daily chapel as- 
semblies, to develop an audience, a task which he 
claims is today the big problem in’ music in 
America. [ven among the faculty members there 
was a pronounced feeling against what they 
termed ‘classical music,” and a movement was 
started to induce everyone who thought that he 
did not like classical music to refrain from say- 
ing so until he knew three classical pieces suffi- 
cienty well to recognize them fully when heard. 
The result was that everyone who could recog- 
nize three classical pieces when heard found that 
he really liked the music, and the intense imagi- 
nary objection disappeared. 

Immediately there was begun an effort to make 
the larger musical works familiar and thereby 
Mr. Granberry decided to give a per- 


beloved. 


By EUGENE BALDWIN 








Mr. Baldwin has given us a very interesting story of the development of music in the summer school at 
It suggests how the same interest might be developed in Virginia. 


formance of as much as possible of Gounod’s 
‘aust, and immediately in every daily chapel as- 
sembly some little part of aust was given to the 
students until they became quite familiar with 
the history, story, composer and principal num- 
bers of this opera. 

Mr. Granberry’s play for the performance was 
to use all the means at hand, and in few places 
could there have been found as little musical ma- 
terial with which to present a work such as I‘aust, 
but finally the work was given with one paid 
soprano soloist, several local singers, a small 
women’s chorus, a violinist, a pianist, a dramatic 
reader, and an ensemble of twenty two piano 
The principal orchestral numbers were 
The action of the 


students. 
played by the piano ensemble. 
story was told by the reader and led up to the 
principal vocal numbers as they were rendered. 
It was so contrived that a well-knit performance 
that was dramatically and musically interesting 
was given, and to the surprise of many persons 
the chapel where the performance took place 
could scarcely hold half the people who sought 
admission. 

Mendelssohn’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
and Grieg’s Peer Gynt were given in the same way 
and attracted large audiences. 

The next season Carmen was undertaken with 
the same preliminary campaign of education be- 
ing carried on in the daily chapel assemblies. 
There was no stage available but the performance 
was given on the platform in the Octagon, a 
building which seats three times as many per- 
sons as the chapel. This opera was to be given 
with action, costumes and such stage accessories 
as the story called for, although there was no 
scenery whatever—not even a curtain. <A small 
orchestra played the overture and entr’acte music 
and the chorus had been very greatly enlarged. 
Several professional singers were engaged and 
Marguerita Sylva, who had sung Carmen 37/7 
times and in many of the world’s leading opera 
houses, was secured for the title role. As in the 
case of l‘aust, the preliminary interest had beet 
so aroused that the much larger auditorium was 
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entirely inadequate to hold the audience. The 
great expectancy and enthusiasm of the audience 
reacted upon the performers who gave a moving 
presentation of this thrilling opera. Marguerita 
Sylva swept everything before her and showed 
a positively Elizabethan power in her disregard 
for scenic and stage trappings. The disadvantage 
of having no curtain was overcome by turning 
out every light in the house before the beginning 
of each act, when persons specially trained would 
bring the accessories on to the stage and arrange 


them in the dark. When, for instance, the lights 


came up on the scene in the inn the stage was 
crowded with gypsies, peasants and smugglers 
in bright and colorful costumes who were drink- 
ing and playing cards, and Carmen was gaily 
dancing on one of the large tables for Don Jose 


who sat nearby. The effect was startling in its 
surprise because only a moment before the scene 
had been a bare platform. 

Dr. Joseph S. Stewart, director of the summer 
school, and the men associated with him on the 
council, felt that sufficient interest had been 
manifested to justify a much greater effort in 
presenting what they now boldly announce as 
the University of Georgia Summer School season 
of grand opera. 

A medium sized temporary stage with only 
back entrances was built in Woodruff Hall, a 
building which is devoted to indoor athletics 
during the winter season and which can easily 
accommodate six thousand persons. 

Mr. Granberry had developed this interest in 
grand opera on the basis of several fixed laws 
which he believes will go far in solving the prob- 
lem of establishing opera in America. These 
basic laws subscribed to by the director are: first, 
all performances should be in comprehensible 
English; second, all chorus singers should be 
from the region in which the performance is 
given; third, the basis of the orchestra should be 
as large a group of local musicians as can be ob- 
tained ; fourth, all minor roles should be given to 
local singers or to singers from the immediate 
section ; fifth, all dancers, in so far as possible, 
should be residents of the locality ; and sixth, the 
principal parts should be entrusted only to the 
most skilful, distinguished 
artists that can possibly be obtained. 

In discussing these operas, Clarence Whitehill, 


experienced and 


the great baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, asked of Mr. Granberry: “Why do 
you not work good local singers into the leading 
parts?” To which the director replied: “Our 
performances reach great heights because the 
principals are artists accustomed to reaching 
such heights in their parts; amateur performers 
can give only amateur presentations.” 

By the third season, an excellent mixed chorus 
had been formed and trained; a splendid ballet 
had been developed by Miss Lucile Marsh of 
New York, who is head of the physical education 
department in the summer school; an enlarged 
orchestra had been organized by Emil Michaelis, 
head of the department of orchestral music in 
the summer school; and the art teachers had 
grown quite expert in arranging stage scenes that 
were artistic and dramatically suggestive. 

The first performances in Woodruff Hall were: 
one of Madame Butterfly, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
two acts of Il Trovatore, and three acts of 
l‘aust. 

The next season an enlarged stage was built 
and completely equipped with curtains and sev- 
eral cycloramas of different colors. This stage 
was built with adequate side and back entrances 
and with ample back-stage room. Here have 
been given complete performances of Romeo and 
Juliet, Martha, Hansel and Gretel, I] Trovatore, 
Sampson and Delilah, Traviata, Rigoletto, 
Orpheus (Gluck), Secret of Suzanne, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Mignon, Cavalleria Rusticana 
(twice), Bianca (Hadley), and The Barber of 
Seville. 

Among the artists who have appeared, some of 
them several times, are: (Queena Mario, Thalia 
Sabanieva, Elda Vettori, Jane Carroll, Henri 
Scott and Fred Patton, all of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Marguerita Sylva, Alma Peter- 
son, Lydia Van Gilder and Melvina Passmore, of 
the Chicago Opera Company; Dimitri Onofrie, 
Alfredo Valenti, Armand Sjovik and lrancesco 
Curci, of the San Carlo Company ; Judson House, 
Marie Stone Langston and Mary Craig, of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company; Oro Hyde, Leo 
de Hierapolis, Eugene Scudder, Harold Colonna, 
and Francis Tyler, of the St. Louis Municipal 


pera Company. 


(Continued on Page 180) 
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ENERAL ROBERT E. LEE was born 
on the 19th day of January, 1807. It is 
fitting that every school in the State 


should hold some exercises in the honor of the 


ro whose memory we cherish. 


OPENING HYMN 


‘America,” or “The Rock of Ages,” or “How Firm a 
Foundation” (said to be General Lee's favorite hymn.) 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY 
PUPILS 

When and where was Lee born? 

Tell what you know about “Stratford.” 

Who was Lee’s father? Who was his mother ? 
How many brothers and sisters had he? 

How old was he when his father died ? 

Tell of his home influences. 

Where was he fitted for college? 

For what profession was he educated ? 

What of his life at West Point? 

Who were his classmates ? 
What rank did he hold in his class? 

How old was he when he entered the army ¢ 
What rank did he hold? 

Whom did he marry ? 
How did he come into possession of “Arlington” ? 
Did Lee ever live there? Is it still standing ? 
‘Tell of his services in the Mexican campaign. 
What did General Scott think of him? 
How long was he Superintendent of the West Point 
Military Academy? 
Tell of his services in campaigns against the Texas 
Indians. In the John Brown raid. 

How many years did he serve in the army of the 
United States? 
Who was commander-in-chief when he sent in his 
resignation ? 
What led him to embrace the fortunes of the Con 
federacy ? 
Tell of his appearing before the Virginia Secession 
Convention. 

Did he consider the cause a hopeful one? 

What rank did he hold in 1861? 
What from 1862 to close of war? 

In what estimation was he held by the soldiers ? 

3y what name was he affectionately called by them ? 
Tell about “Traveller.” 
To what position was Lee appointed at close of war? 
How long did he hold it? 
Tell of his teaching capacity. 
What of his influence over his pupils? 
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. Program for the Celebration of Lee’s Birthday 


(A reprint from a former issue of the Virginia Journal of Education) 
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Tell about his death. 

Where is his grave? 

What of his character ? 

Relate any instance you may know of his kindness 






to people. To animals. 
What pictures and statues have you seen of Lee? 





What is his chief monument ? 





Who are his biographers? 






SONG 


(Any one of these is suggested ) 







SJonnie Blue Flag. 





Dixie. 
Maryland, My Maryland. 
Way Down Upon the Swanee River. 









RECITATION 


(By six pupils, or in concert) 








THE SWORD OF LEE 


Forth from its scabbard, pure and bright, 






lashed the sword of Lee! 
lar in front of the deadly fight, 
High o’er the brave in the cause of Right, 







Its stainless sheen like a beacon light, 





Led us to victory! 






Out from its scabbard where full long, 





It slumbered peacefully, 
ktoused from its rest by the battle’s song, 
Shielding the feeble, smiting the strong, 







Guarding the right, avenging the wrong, 





Gleaned the sword of Lee. 





Irom its scabbard, high in the air, 






Seneath Virginia’s sky; 
And they who saw it gleaming there, 
And know who bore it, knelt to swear, 
That where the sword led they would dare 










To follow and to die. 





Out of its scabbard! Never hand 





Waved sword from stain as free, 





Nor purer sword led braver band, 
Nor braver bled for brighter land, 
Nor brighter land had cause so grand, 








Nor cause a chief like Lee. 






orth from its scabbard! How we prayed 






‘That sword might victor be; 





And when our triumph was delayed, 






And many a heart grew afraid, 
We still hoped on while gleamed the hlade 
Of noble Lee. 
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l‘orth from its scabbard, all in vain, 
Bright flashed the sword of Lee. 

‘Tis shrouded now in its sheath again, 

It sleeps the sleep of our noble slain, 

Uefeated, yet without a stain, 
Proudly and peacefully. 


RECITATION 
LEE TO THE REAR, by John R. Thompson. 


READING 
An English Poet’s Tribute to Lee, 
by Philip Stanhope Worsley 
|he grand old bard that never dies, 
Receive him in our English tongue. 
| send thee, but with weeping eyes, 
lhe story that he sung. 


[hy Troy is fallen, the dear land 

ls marred beneath the spoiler’s heel, 
| cannot trust my trembling hand 

lo write the things I feel. 


Qh! realm of tombs! but let her bear 
his blazon to the last of times; 
No nation rose so white and fair, 
Or fell so pure of crimes. 


‘The widow's moan, the orphan’s wail, 
Come ’round thee, yet in truth be strong. 
kternal right though all else fail, 
Can never be made wrong. 


\n angel’s heart, an angel’s mouth, 
Not Homer’s could alone for me 
llymn well the great Confederate South, 
Virginia first, and Lee. 


UNVEILING OF PORTRAIT OF LEE 
This may be done somewhat after this order. 
[he portrait may be placed in position and cov- 
cred with simple cloth. A pupil recites the fol- 
lowing from the “lee Ode,” by James Barron 
Hope. 
ur past is full of glories, 
lt is a shut-in sea. 
lhe pillars overlooking it 
\re Washington and Lee, 
\nd a future spreads before us, 
Not unworthy of the free. 


And here and now my countrymen, 
Upon this sacred sod, 

Let us feel; It was “Our Father” 
Who above us held the rod, 

And from hills to sea, 
Like Robert Lee (veil drawn) 

Bow reverently to God. 


If preferred, the lines may be sung, and with 
slight changes, such as substituting comrades 
for countrymen, inserting the word noble before 
Robert Lee, etc., may be sung to the old air: 
Annie Laurie. 


Outline for Reference and for Answering Questions 


Home Circle—‘Stratford,” Westmoreland County, 
Va. Son of Henry Lee (“Light Horse Harry”) and 
Anne, daughter of Charles Carter, of Shirley. ‘Three 
brothers and three sisters. 

Boyhood.—Passed in “Northern Neck,” amid stirring 
scenes of second war with England. Primary schools, 
best home training. Twelve years old when his father 
died. 

Youth.—Eighteen years old entered Military Academy 
at West Point. 1829 was graduated (22 years) second 
in class; never received a demerit. Second lieutenant in 
engineer corps till 1834. 

Early Manhood.—1831, married Mary Custis, daughter 
of George Washington Parke Custis, of Arlington. (Ar 
lington, Lee’s home for thirty years). Rapidly promoted, 
by 1835 held the rank of captain. In Mexican war under 
General Scott, earning promotions. 1852, made Superin 
tendent of West Point Academy. 1855, Lieutenant 
Colonel of cavalry in campaigns against Indians in Texas. 
1859, suppressed John Brown raid. 

Later History.—1861, became Brigadier-General in 
Confederate army. 1862, took command of Confederate 
armies. 1865, installed President of Washington College, 
now Washington and Lee University. 

Personal appearance.—Dark hair and eyes; well-built, 
dignified, graceful. 

Manner.—A ffable, marked by absolute simplicity ; even- 
ness, self-control, perfect poise. 

/nterest—Broad, powerful, luminous. 

Ilabits and manner of life—Simple, unostentatious ; 
freedom from intoxicating drink and tobacco. 

Characteristics. — Exactness, magnanimity, generosity, 
hospitality, deep piety. 

Moral qualities.—-Justice, honor, honesty, truth. 


O&O 
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Conducted by D. W. PETERS, State Supervisor of Secondary Education 








A SUGGESTION TO THE DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


By DEAN J. M. PAGE, University 


BELIEVE the following investigation should 
be undertaken: 

1. Each high school senior in Virginia 
should be given an examination on a designated 
day in the spring of 1931. The examination 
should include English, algebra, a self-adminis- 
tering test of scholastic aptitude, and possibly an 
elective academic subject. All parts of the ex- 
amination should be subject to objective scoring. 
The examination should be administered through 
the State Board of Education. 

2. For each pupil taking the examination, the 
school should report his rank in his class and the 
size of the class. The school should also report 
the number of class failures made by the pupil 
and the subjects in which the failures occurred. 

3. After the first semester examinations in the 
Virginia colleges in the session of 1931-32, the 
number of term or semester hours (exclusive of 
physical education) passed by each freshman 
from a Virginia high school should be reported 
to the State Board of Education. 

4. Proper and detailed statistical studies of 
all of the data collected should then be made and 
reported to all institutions concerned. The value 
of examinations, rank in class and high school 
failure as criteria for admission to college should 
be set forth in simple quantitative terms; the in- 
terrelations of the criteria should be shown; 
differences among various groupings of high 


schools should be exhibited; and of course the 
various colleges and schools should be treated 
separately as well as together. Other interesting 
considerations will doubtless come to light. 

5. The investigation should be a co-operative 
undertaking by the State Board of Education, 
the high schools and the colleges. It should be 
supervised by a committee representing each in- 
terest. A competent director should be in charge, 
and such clerical assistance as may be necessary 
should be provided. 

6. It should be noted that a simple giving of 
examinations to high school seniors is not recom- 
mended. The other data should be treated as of 
possibly equal importance. It should also be 
noted that no use of the examinations, other than 
experimental, is recommended. 

7. All private preparatory schools willing to 
co-operate should be included in the investigation. 


The suggestions outlined above were submit: 
ted by Dean Page at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Colleges and Secondary Schools during 
the recent convention. The Department of Col: 
leges and Secondary Schools upon motion passed 
a resolution requesting the State Board of Educa- 
tion to conduct an investigation along the lines 
set up by Dean Page. A further motion was 
passed requesting the Association of Virginia 
Colleges to participate in this study. 





election of Hugh L. Sulfridge president. 


years. 


H. D. Wolff was elected treasurer. 


and chairman of the Teachers Retirement Fund. 





He came from the Big Stone Gap schools to his present position. 
William and Mary and holds the M. A. degree from Columbia University. Mr. Sulfridge has for many 
years been an ardent supporter of the work of the State Association. 

He will take office January 1, 1931, and will serve for one year. 
Mr. Wolff is principal of the Petersburg High School. 
He served a term as treasurer some years ago. The 
work of this office will not, therefore, be new to him. 


NEW OFFICERS 


The election of officers held during the recent annual convention in 
He will take office January 1, 1931, and will serve for two 
Mr, Sulfridge has been principal of the Lane High School, Charlottesville for the past two years. 


Richmond resulted in_ the 


He is an alumnus of the College ot 


He is at present vice president of District D 
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List of Retired Teachers in Virginia, December 1, 1930 


By THOMAS D. EASON, Secretary, State Board of Education 


Class 


Accomac County 
PRIME... cn ccccvens B 
Bird. . . A 
Mrs. George Richardson. 5 a 
ties Daisy €. APPOB. <6 600-003 A 
John I. Taylor. 

Mrs. Pattie E. 
Miss M. Essie 
Mrs. Lillian E. 


Harriet 13. 
Miss Annie W. 


Evans. 
Drummond. 


Albemarle County 


Miss Sophia B. Ashby 
Mrs. Lily J. i 
Miss Mary KE. 
Mrs. Kate P. Moore 

Miss Lucy R. Temple 

George B. Lupton 

Miss Emily A. Davis......... 
Miss L. O. Wingfield 

Mrs. Annie P. Huckstep 

Miss Nannie M, i 

Moses Hearns, 

Ss. H. White 

Ella V. Alexander.. 

Miss Ola FE. Payne 

Miss Olivia C. Lewis........ 
Miss Rosa L. Gilmer 

James Kk. Lewis, Col'd 

Miss Mary E. 

Miss Blanche 


Calhoun... 


Miss R. M. Holyman 
Miss Etta Lemon 
Garrett W. White, 

A. P. 

Miss Nellie Puryear 
Miss May R. Clement 

J. S. Bowman 


Mrs. S. A. Wotton 
Miss Mary W. Coleman 
Mrs. Eula lh. Bragg, Col'd.. 


Amherst County 
Mrs. N. B 
Miss B. H. Par Wood 
Mrs. Bettie H. Tucker 
Miss Marion Bulbeck 
Mrs. Emma W. 
Mrs. M. E. 
John W. Huteherson 
T. J. Smoot 
Silas N, 
Laura Petty john 
Fannie Leet 
Miss Eliza Higginbotham... . 
Mrs. Alice Blair, 


Mrs. Lelia H. E. Broady, 


Appomattox County 
Miss Addie Dawson 
Mrs. (1, W 
Mary EK. Patterson 
Miss Magic 


_ Arlington County 
Miss Bettie W. 
Miss Ella M Boston 
l. W. Hys on, Col'd 


John C. Weast 
Milton w. 

Mrs. G. M 

tT J. Argenbright 
Miss M. H 

Miss Sallie T° 


Year 
Retired 


1913 
1915 
1920 
1923 
1926 
1926 
1928 
1930 


1921 
1909 
1910 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1917 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1923 
1923 
1926 
1926 
1925 
1928 
1929 
1929 


1910 
1915 
1920 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1929 


1916 


1923 
1930 


915 
923 
€ 


925 
926 


a 
KR 


a ES 9 
ee oe 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


Shots te bo 
. OO STAI ts OO 
we «29 4 


wm ts 
INSS 


28.00 
48.75 
19.50 
21.00 


Class Year 


Retired 


1919 
1909 
1924 


Miss Dora V. Brownlee 
T. B. Johnson, 

Miss Mariam E. Kibler 
Miss Alice Williams......... 1924 
Mrs. Alma B. Kerr 1924 
bb 0. G 1925 
Miss Minnie J. Rodgers...... 1925 
R. H. Jacks 1926 
Henry ©, Coffman 1927 
Mrs. Beulah Roll 1927 
Miss Cora Hudson 1928 
Mrs. Lucy Sutler 1928 
Mrs. Jennie S. Crawford.... 1929 
Miss Laura A. Keister 1930 
Walter Lee 1930 
Mrs. Maude A. Kerr 1930 


Bath County 


M. Is. Woodsell 1913 
Mary 5S. > 1921 
W. S. LaRue 1928 


1909 
1910 
1914 
1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1918 
1920 
1920 
192% 
1923 
1924 


Charlotte L. 

Mrs. M. R. 

i & @ 

James E. 

Mrs. 

— Sallie I 

Geo. E. 

James B. Feather 

Miss Idella F. Lindsay...... 
Miss Annis ©. Aunspaugh.... 
Miss Margaret Byrne 

Miss M. Verna Thaxton 
Mrs. Gilmo B. Welch 

Jno. W. 1924 
Miss Ida Hardy 1924 
Mrs. Roberta Dooley........ 1925 
Miss Editha N. Wise 1926 
Mrs. Anna B. Martin, 1929 
Miss Helen S. . > 1930 
Miss Exey B. Quarles....... 1930 
Miss Linda Perkins......... 1930 


Bland County 


I’. M. Radford 


Botetourt County 


Miss EKmma Noftsinger 1910 
Miss Elizabeth Latane........ 1914 
Miss Mattie Zimmerman 1915 
Miss Allie B. Caldwell 1911 
A. H. Preston 1923 
Miss M. Blanche Goode 1929 
Mrs. Lila K. McVey 1929 
Mrs. Cora Dobbins Green.... 1930 


Brunswick County 


Kennon 
Radford 


Courtney B. 
Mrs. Lucie C. 
Mrs. Nannie B. 
Miss Josie 
Fannie G. Reavis, 

Mary Hodges L. Peede, Col'd. 
Birra: tascy EK. JOWGR..... sécses I 


Buchanan County 
Wood A 
Miss Cora L. Hay 


Mrs. Marion A. 


Buckingham County 
EF. W. §& 1909 
Mrs. Carrie P. 
Mrs. Julia A. 
Mrs. L. H. Putney 
Sophia E. Laury, Col’d 
Miss Nettie C. Swoope 
James B. Riddle 


Saunders..... 


Quar- 
terly 


Pension 


$ 35.50 
15.63 
79.25 
55.13 
69.75 
63.18 
90.00 
45.81 
63.00 

103.50 
125.00 


«<0 


22.50 
38.50 
30.30 
46.12 
$2.75 
102.01 
30.63 
52.93 








Class 
Queen EK. Ragland, Col'd A 
Miss Livia G. Steger.... a 
Miss Lelia H. Gillispie. B 
Mrs. Katie F. Davis..... | 


Campbell County 


(aw a re B 
Miss Sallie V. Gilliam A 
Mrs. T. B. Moorman.. ae 
Jonn G. Fisher... ..... > Se 
Miss Bertha Maloney 3 
Mrs. Elnora E. Pool.. ; A 


Miss Rosa Bateman 
Miss Agnes ©’Halloran 
Thos. W. Tweedy......;.. 
Miss Georgie T. Snead.. 


Miss M. Kate Wright..... B 
Mrs. Ada H. Blanton j . B 
Mrs. L. L. Graves, Col’d.. ~ 2 
Miss Mary lL. Wright.. I; 
Miss F. L. Faulkner..... 3 
Liston f.. Davie. .....0.. A 
Mrs. Alice L. Waller. Is 
Louisa B. Glassell... P ae 
Virginia R. Dratt peste Is 
Miss Eva V. Wright.. BB 
Miss Annie W. Hill.. : A 


Carroll County 


Caroline County 


Year 
Retired 


1928 
1929 


1930 


1930 


1909 
1910 
1912 
1923 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1927 


9 


t 


J. B.. Hurst ; 2B 1909 
W. H. Mitchell ; » 1913 
G. L. Cooley..... ; - 1915 
S. M. Lindsay... . iB 1917 
Peter T. Dalton.. i 1923 
WwW. A. €. Webb.... B 1924 
R. H. Robinson... A 1925 
M. Price Webb.... A 1925 
Gordon N. Hall..... : ee 1927 
©. W. Stoneman ii A 1927 
Joel W. Semones Peis . iB 1927 
Miss Patsy J. Dalton... A 1930 
James M. Lyons... A 1930 
Charles City County 
Mrs. Maggie W. Jones....... B 1923 
kX. Wells Jones, Col'd B 1930 


Charlotte County 


Mrs. Mary A. Reager........ A 
Mrs. M. FE. Mason..... Pe A 
Mrs. Rosa Gray...... A 
Krank L. Hall, Col’d.. B 
Mrs. Rosa M. Bass.... B 
Wm. T. 3edford, Col’d B 
Mrs. Ik. R. Carrington, Col’'d A 
Miss Annie F. Boswell.. . B 
Louise M. Brooks, Col’d B 
Miss Ellen B. Bouldin... A 
Mrs. Onnie Ll. Bedford, Col'd. B 
Mrs. Mary FE. W. Puryear, Col’'d B 


Chesterfield County 


Miss Etta Goode........... A 
mere, A. J. Tiurt........ ro 
Miss Margaret T. Burke B 
Lillie B. Willis, Col’d.. B 
Miss Elizabeth P. Bohannon. B 


Clarke County 


Mrs. Lona Stinson theca A 
Mrs. Lillie M. Glover........ B 
Mrs. Margaret Myers. mela 
Miss Cassie Pidgeon... re 


Craig County 


Mrs. Amanda C. Dowdy...... A 
P. HB. Hoflman...... eau: 


Culpeper County 


metry W.. DGOVIE. ci6< ck docasec B 
Js OG. BRO 6 cece — Seis ee 
Mrs. M. H. Berry Sane wie tice oleae 


1909 
1914 
1918 
1909 
1925 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1930 


1908 


1927 


1927 
1929 
1930 


1915 
1919 


1919 
1926 


1923 


1930 


1912 


1914 
1916 
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Age 


44 


55 
69 
49 





60 
a3 
50 
50 
65 
64 
68 
70 


56 


62 
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wt 


Mon: WE. CC: Petey iso ss ccs vex 
Miss Maggie V. Johnson..... 
Mrs. Ella G. Duval, Col’d.... 
Mrs. Annie M. Atkins...... 
Miss Stella Rowzie.......... 
Edward W. Coleman, Col'd.. 
Miss Iva R. Grimsley....... 
James 8S. Shanklin........... 


Mrs. Mary E. D. Wallace. 


John P. Williams, Col'd...... 


Class Year 
Retired 
.A 1917 
B 1920 
A 1916 
A 1923 
A 1925 
B 1928 
B 1929 
y 1930 
B 1930 
B 1930 


Cumberland County 


Miss Mary A. 


Miss Marie L. Rhodes.. 








W. BP. Menme€y. ...55 d6cescs 
mre, G.-C. COBO nc 655-5 aie a 
Mrs. Rosa B. Kennedy...... 
ae ee : 


Milton W. 


Womack. ....- 
Mrs. V. Wilson, Col’d........ 
(OR 
Miss Ida M. Powers........ 


B 1917 
3 1916 
A 1925 
B 1927 
A 192% 


3 1926 
\ 1927 
A 192 

\ 1929 
3 1930 


Dinwiddie County 


Mrs. E. E. Cole.... 
Samuel G. Boisseau...... 
Mrs. Lula D. Epps...... 
Mrs. Willie W. Diehl... 
Mrs. Ida R. Harris...... 
Severly J. Fletcher, Col’d 
Miss Lucie Cleaton.... 


Mattie A. E. Williams, Col'd. . 


Mrs. Ada A. Ragsdale.... 
Mrs. Laura H. Lippitt... 
Miss Lucy G. Harris.... 


B 1922 
3 1908 
A 1917 
B 1920 
B 1918 
B 1918 
3 1924 
A 1927 
A 1927 
A 1928 
3 1928 


Elizabeth City County 


Miss CC. W. Field, Col'd 


John H. Robinson, Col’d.... 
Andrew W. E. Bassette, Col'd. 


3 1908 
A 1917 
B 1920 


Essex County 


Miss Genevieve Gresham.... 
Miss Lizzie J. Rowzie........ 
Mrs. Mary G. Atkins........ 
Miss Agnes Rowzie.......«.. 
Mrs. Josie Spindle.......... 
Ge G. Camsemorhe.......ssess 
oid ee 
Nettie A. Coleman, Col’d..... 


B 1919 
3 1921 
\ 1923 
B 1923 
A 1924 
A 1925 
B 1921 
B 1927 


Pairfax County 


Mra. Emma J. Haight........ 


Mrs. Mary S. Moffett.... 


ET. Oj Cermwel .ocso cise cae oe 
A. TFT. Bhiviey, Cold:..... ae 
Mary Holland, Col’d......... 


Miss Mary C. Millan. 
Miss Lila M. Milstead.... 
Miss G. D. S. Carrier. 
Miss Sadie ©. Detwiler 
Mrs. Cora Il. Buckley... 
Mrs. Effie H. Moon.. 


\ 1924 
A 1916 
B 1919 
B 1909 
B 1921 
B 1924 
B 1928 
\ 1928 
B 1929 
B 1929 
\ 1929 


Fauquier County 


Miss Ida Klipstein... 


an a. ea 
Ae | 
i ee re 


Miss Annie M. Bendall. 
W... H. 
Robert Em’t Miles, Col'd. . 
Landon C. Green, Col’d... 


Pave, Mh. A, PAYNE. . . oc ciccsicee. 
Mrs. Evelyn B. S. Holmes... 


Miss Ella V. Weeden........ 
Mrs. Beulah E. B. Brown.... 
Miss Mattie R. Jones....... 
Mire. A. M. Ford, Col'’d........ 
W. Selone Moore............ 
Lee Howdershel]]............. 
Mrs. Bettie V. Moore........ 
Mrs. Kellogg H. Marshall.... 
Miss Lizzie Shumate........ 





BPOORS, CONG. 66 06.40% 


3 1922 
B 1913 

3 1913 
A 1917 
A 1921 
B 1916 
B 1919 
A 1920 
B 1922 
A 1922 
B 1923 
A 1925 
B 1926 
B 1927 
B 1927 

3 1929 

3 1929 
A 1929 
3 1930 
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62 


71 
46 
A7 
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61 
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65 
54 


65 
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Class 


Retired 


Floyd County 


Quar- 


Year Age terly 


Pension 


173 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


Year Age 
Retired 


Grayson County 


Class 


1909 
1909 
1910 
1912 
1913 
1925 
1927 
1927 
1929 
1930 
1930 


wa 


Robert T. Cornett 
Brownlow . Fielden H. Wyson 
’. Martin é E. C. Hash 

4 . D. M. 
1923 i SO ee ee 
1924 5 Miss Sallie E. Wilson 
1925 Boyd A. Rhudy 
1927 a Miss Lillian M. Cornett 
1927 } . a > 
1928 i rT, <. 
1928 5 John 
1928 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1930 


1915 


oo 


w. P. Lawrence 


i 


SUN BS I) St 9 9 9 0 


et 3-1 G2 OO PO et OO OO 
OO ote 


Lawrence 

L. Sutphin 

Pattie B. Dobbins...... 
J. Martin 
Lura A. 

Grace Dobbins......... 
ce ee re 
Dickerson 
nney, Col’d 


<1 69 00 € 


wot 


SHOR O COOH RS 


— 


Mrs. 
Miss 
R. L. 
E. M 
JH. Fi 


1921 
1929 


Col’d 
Haney 


Samuel Scott, 
Mrs. Fannie M. 


Greenesville County 


J. Purdy 
tawles 


Fluvanna County 


Miss Sallie A. Hughes....... B 
Mrs. Bertha D. H. Sclater.... B 
Moses at III Soca na in-room B 
Mrs. Edna V. Noe A 1923 39.38 
Paris 2, BteCvenBsccsc<ccnces A 1924 24.15 
Miss May Eliza Bowles A 1927 91.3 
Miss Willie B. Morris....... I 1928 87.88 4 

Miss Cora E. Marshall B 1930 76.88 Mrs. M. F. 
Charles Ik. Taylor. 1930 92.50 Roland D. Mason, 


Mrs. Edna . oods¢ 93( 5 52.5 S. E. Ragland, Col’d 
ee ee: eee — ° Miss Mary A, Walker 
Mrs. Ida Apt Tuck 
Miss Sara F. Neathery 
Rebecca P. Leigh, Col’d 
Albert H. Reid 

Miss Annie O. Carter 
Mrs. D. F. St. Clair 
Lilly Y. Plenty, 
Miss Mollie C . 
Miss Hallie B. Atkins....... 
Mrs. Lucy 8S. Crowell 

Miss Sue Robertson 

Mrs. Mary Lacy Nowell 
Mrs. Hardenia C. Woody, Col'd B 
Miss Florence H. B 
Miss Mary E. oe an, . B 
Thomas Crawley, Col’d A 


1921 54. 


Mrs. Myrtle B. 
1928 106.88 


21.00 Mrs. Fanny (. 
42.01 


18.75 


1908 
1920 
1922 Halifax County 

Mattie L. Epperson.... 1914 25.62 
E. ayl 1915 56 35.62 
1919 41.00 
1921 36.00 
1909 é 22.50 
1917 E 19.31 
1922 5 53.50 
1925 : 44.13 
1925 52.50 
1925 4 57.00 
1926 if 16.37 
1926 : 54.00 
1926 f 125.00 
1926 30.75 
1926 80.00 
1927 56.8% 
1927 68.00 
1927 83.75 
1929 61.50 
1929 ) 33.50 
1929 125.00 
1930 45.56 
1930 30.00 


Mrs. 
Miss Nannie 
Miss Anna A. Hayes........ 


ae $ 
‘Col'd. A 


Franklin County 

1910 
1910 
1914 
1915 
1917 
1909 
1922 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1926 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1930 
1930 


Mrs. Ek. I. Goode 

Miss L. L. Calloway 

Mrs. L. A .Thompson 

Miss Mattie B. Duncan 

B. F. Drewry 

Mrs. J. B. Ziegler ae 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. c re 1ddoc k. . 
Miss Louisa F. 

Miss Mary B. inoatien. eerie ete 
Miss Mattie EF. Menefee.... 
Miss V. E. Whitlow 

Miss Roxie 

Miss Mattie L. 

Mrs. Lula D. Moir.... 

Mrs. Eliza C. Pearson 

Mrs. Minnie Goode 

Mrs. Lucy f 

Mrs. Sallie W. Keeney 

Miss Bertha Muse, Col’d a 
Mrs. Nannie L. Doughton.... 


uM 


Ss 


Ricco Ree 


ANIM NQoS 


moh ¢ 


n 
eo 


CSCS NS Com OOO =) 
i 


Saas aa) 


on 
WSNOSM AMR oe alty 


Hanover County 


Miss Mary V. Brown 
Mrs. Hugh W. Jones 
Miss Lizzie Terrell 
Mrs. C. A. Spaulding 
Mrs. Ellen T. Osborn 
= Carrie B. 
Mrs. Annie G. 


e¢ 


1909 
1909 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1926 
1928 


couTconr 


8. 

26. 
50.06 
49.78 
79.00 
61.50 
36.00 


Ce 


4 


we 


oc 


Frederick 

liss Alice L. Rinker 
I A. Belle Larrick 

Champe Shepherd......... 
iss Mamie Tanquary 

Me 
Miss Ida 
William I, 


Jackson, Col’d. B 


> ONS 


Henrico County 


Miss Emma G. Winfree 

Mrs. Lula Hall Jones 

Miss Mary A. Gary 

Mrs. Mattie E. Tyler, Col’d.. 
Mrs. J. W. RRORMB. .6c.cccve A 


76.62 
40.25 
97.88 
62 25 
25.00 


1919 
1923 
1926 
1929 
1930 


ir 
ae ee 


SSN 
Cl 
Do BS 2 00 me 


White 


an 


1910 
1918 
+ +++ (6. Mrs. J. W. Booker 
L929 . L. EF. Flood, Col’ 
1929 Mrs. Eliza A. Hairston, Col’d. 
1930 Peyton A. Gravely, Col'd.... 
Mrs. Mary S. Moore 
Miss Lizzie Nunnelee 1923 61.50 
Miss Sallie B. Gravely 1923 y 47.38 
Miss E. W. Hil 1925 70.25 
1912 Miss Gillie N. Koger 1925 95.00 
1914 5: J. M. Carter, C 1925 52.06 
1927 : 63 Annie B. Carter, Col’d 1925 48.56 
1927 ; Miss Annie Philpott 1927 44.77 
E. K. Turner, i 1929 27.00 
T. G. Pettie, 1930 60.13 
Mrs. Lucy Williams Moss, Col’d A 1930 : 35.00 
Mrs. Levi F. Hairston, Col’d. A 1936 y 39.38 


John C, 
Henry = 
Miss Je nnie 


Wrench. . sawee 


>} 


Henry County 

30.00 
30.00 
15.75 
1922 25.38 
1923 67.37 


1909 
1916 
Brotherton... 1920 
P. Eaton 


we ee te 


Gloucester County 
Miss Fannie L. Wiatt 
Miss Lila W. Jones.......... 
liss Mary K. Leavitt 
Fauntleroy, 
. Briggs, 
W. Phillips, 


1910 
1913 


Col’d.... 


Goochland County 

Turner 
S Ada Trice 
“liza CC 
da A. Ls 
. BE. Hughes its tre lactose 
Julia Monteiro Wilmot Strathy 
s Annie E. Bowles....... 27 «6 a ~~ eee 
$s Fannie Trice 92 ee = a ~~ *“eeeree 
Daisye : } Mrs. May C. Gwin 


Sarrett, Col’d. 
arr ol'd Highland County 


I 
I 
. E 


1909 
1909 
1922 
1925 
1928 


H. H. Ervine 


ws tS Genen 


=m DOS 


ene 
bob f- 
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Quar- Quar- 
Class Year Age terly Class Year Age terly 
Retired Pension tetired Ps nsion 
Isle of Wight County Mathews County 
Geo. A. Gwaltney, Col’d.... .B 1921 67 §$ 27.322 Miss Eunice L. Soles.........4 \ 1916 44 $ 28.06 
Lizzie M. Doles, Col’d....... B 1929 50 39.38 Mrs. Emma J. Oden......... B 1920 68 35.37 
Mrs. Mary L. Ruff, Col’d..... B 1917 53 39.20 
James City County Lavinia B. Hudgins. .....6..% B 1924 50) 85.00 
Miss A. Ruby Tyree......... A 1918 43 56.25 Miss Lessie O. Pugh........ B = = 
D, Bes DAMMOCMBCSE ois cc bie eevee B 1926 60 39.38 
Mecklenburg County 
King and Queen County Mrs. Lillian Simmons........ A 1919 52 23.34 
W. V. S. Williams, Col’d.... A 1919 43 21.44 Mrs. Lucy W. Haskins Clawson <A 1920 62 38,95 
Coleman Holmes, Col’d....... A 1922 50 28SS George L. Skipwith, Col’d.. B 1917 61 18,25 
Miss Margaret V. Franke... B 1927 53 60.00 Jas. G. Scott, Col’d.... B 1921 58 101,15 
Eliza G. Allen, Col’d....... B 1927 63 22.50 Mra. Ida J. Toone. ...... A 1926 53 28.50) 
Miss Rosalie A. Cocke. A 1926 65 110.95 
King George County a a —— Mitai ae aletiens tn ° dl = 63.00 
Miss ‘ e ee d 92 95.62 
William J. Regers......ss. B 1914 58 26.69 Miss iH. D. Drew 4 1928 63 wk 
Mrs. Carrie Sale Gray....... A 192% 50 106.58 Rito imo * Teffress. ts n 19230) Bt 62 e0 
Florence E. Parker, Col'd A 1928 57 12.50) Miss Laurie M. Swift..... A 1930 53 102 
Martha B. Turner, Col’d.. ee 1928 50 15.06 Mrs. Helen P. Hite, Col’d A 1930 58 44.9 
Miss Mary E. Pamplin. B 1930 63 109.1 
King William County Mrs. Carrie S. Wright... BB 1930 56 76.7 
Miss Loula B. Cooke..... . A 1925 54 TH.00 Mrs. Fannie P. Yanevy, Cold. A 5350 0 46.2 
Alex. Dickerson, Col'’d..... B 1929 5S 57.75 
iddles u 
Lancaster County i W. Scott ” ica - - 1909 66 P 
a .. . o ” ™ ar ° SPEER E he 610016 2 610 9 Oo 6.00 é : « 0 26.25 
Mrs. Julia M. Lee...... hee 1930 54 91.50 Miss Ada M. Walker... B 191% 523 53.95 
Lelia H. Berkley...... ae A 1923 5 30.87 
Lee County Miss Virginia L. Pitt... B 1926 62 $4.38 
Peter Marcum........ oe 1917 49 54.80 Julia J. Robinson...... --. B 1926 52 36.84 
J. A. Vandevanter..... ee 1921 5S 34.57 Mary S. Reede.....-.. IB 1924 oY 7.63 
Hampton Stuart Atkins...... A 1923 52 50.00 
OR. SA ee ee ron | 1924 61 103.50 . 
WE. Bee WENGE. cc secs seve . A 1925 56 39.63 " a sata eaaattited epaaaiaatl - etd 
M. H. Gollahon.............. A a ee Se Bower... ~+---- faa —— 2 a. 
Champ Hamblin, Col’d....... B 1928 61 41.09 Mins Alice Taylor........ eet) ee +++ +4 60.8 
Zz. i ; _B 1928 60 125.00 Cc. Be WeerwIme, Bis .c cic eae 3 1909 65 24.09 
ie >. epeeegerere ee ae Cee | ee Eece Marton. ...---- ~~: ve —lUclClU 
i SS ie rence nawies A 1929 53 80.3 I i Ml ~~ as SE oc a a eS ss S = 
James M. Graham ........... B 1908 45 33.75 
ee eS rrr 1924 68 30.00 
Loudoun County Miss Minnie L. Dickerson.... B 1924 54 69.15 1 
Miss Mary E. Kidwell........ B i909 «6-620Cfs«55.00 «CH. EX Mayberry.............. B 1925 58 61.8 
Miss Ida F. Dawson......... A 1914 42 52.99 Miss Virginia S. Caspari.... A 19260 65 125.00 ; 
Menry Th. Otley... .c..sccss es 2 1924 65 £0.25 Miss Bessie Hickok......... A 1926 60 23.75 } 
Miss Mary A. Norris..... i. a 1924 70 76.44 Mrs. P. F. Wright.......... A 1926 55 59.56 } 
Armstead R. Smith.......... B 1924 59 35.38 Mra. Moodie E. Williams.... A 19300 440 112 i 
Miss Lucy L. Simpson....... A 1926 69 86.63 Miss Elizabeth M. Woolwine. A 19300 5318 i 
3 it er eee B 1927 64 48.88 ©. E. Palmore....... sevecee A ae le \ 
Mrs. Fannie B. Utterback.... B 1927 53 $6.63 ) 
| eeeerenee B 1928 58 100.13 ) 
Miss Ellen G. Metzger... i 1929 60 125.00 . : — ee ay ‘as ae m ) 
Tt A 1930 62 125.00 Miss Etta W. III Es ror ane vod aig > 1920 Th ] 66.71 \ 
Mrs. Elenora J. Shepherd.... B 1922 63 37.88 ct 
Louisa County Ruth E. Howell, Col’d....... A 192% 15 62.5! ¥ 
ire: Tile A. Om... ccccscees 3 1924 73 54.60 x 
Mrs. C. M. Walsh............ 3 1909-62 14.38 Nelson County M 
errr A 1910 68 25.50 Miss Lillian C. Bibb......... B 1922 57 42.0 M 
gael ly ome a ar (ae 24.85 Miss Sallie $. Fitzpatrick. ... 8 1909-52. ~ 
ee ae fo areseciene EF 915 5 25.1 G Tv. ] Le ehoes civ 3 912 58 25 : 
Miss Lucy B. Kean....... os: ae 1915 62 23.45 Ik. E Miller. : seas 57 M 
Miss Fannie J. Jones........ A 1918 48 22.50 Wm. W. Cashwell............ B 1926 62 M 
Miss Mary C. Sanders....... B 1921 54 46.00 A. J. Doswell.. en , inne B 1926 70 W 
Miss Julia C. Lacy.......... B 1923 55 41.50 J. W. Coles. Col'd....... RB 1928 67 M 
Miss Willie B. Ogg....... oi 1924 55 59.00 Dsl iniae sd 
Miss Sallie McDonald....... B 1926 56 48.75 
Mrs. Rosa Brown........ eee 1927 55 46.38 New Kent County 
Miss Arabella S. Boyd...... B 1927 50 18.75 D;. S.“Patterson:.....<..>%- ; A 1916 52 21.5 . 
Miss Florence Watkins...... A 1928 57 48.13 Mrs. Allen L. Smethie....... A 1923. 39 73 M 
Miss . E, BRINE. 0. cc cces A 1928 67 60.38 Riobt. SS. Allen, Col'd ete B 1923 61 93, 
Miss Elva H. Dabney........ B 1929 50 54.38 pies aia = . 
Rev. Albert H. Thurston, Col’'d A 1929 79 19.38 
ei Susie Burton........... B 1930 51 58.88 Norfolk County ~ 
Miss Adelaide B. Sims....... B 1930 54 98.12 Miss Annie B. Lee. one 1908 » 56.25 e 
Miss Ella D. Bidgood........ A 1918 56 41,09 P. 
Lunenburg County a og . Gornto. ..... A 1922 56 - Mr 
Miss Lurs , a ” P mes Mary RH. JORES:... 2.66660 B 1926 aD) 10; Wr 
ss Lura Royall ere A 1924 45 99.00 Mrs. G. C. Johnson, Col’d..... B 1927 50 60.0 Mr 
Mr: 
Madison County Nottoway County 
ae | A 1908 70 15.00 Mamie FE. Wynn 3 1923 58 35.l! 

' eS es ..B 1915 58 29.75 Miss Sallie J. Kerr.......... 4 1909 42.58 M 
Miss Ida O. Lillard......... A 1915 41 16.56 Miss E. Rebecca Shore....... A 1911 63 410 Toh 
ian ge 9 Fe Berry........ A 1917 45 16.56 Griffin E. Oliver, Col’d...... B 1908 45 Ball Ma 

c P WONETEON. 6606552.3 A 1923 64 23.3 J ly if 92! 53 «39.38 \ 
Finks C. Gordon.....0...../) A «'1924.«86—«1563. «Miss Kate i, Moores. 011 192761 93 MMe 
Miss Novella E. Utz.........B 1926 52 64.63 Mrs. Sallie R. Clarke, Col'd...A 1930 48 55. Mrs 
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Quar- 
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Pension 


Year Age 
Retired 
Princess Anze County 


Mrs. Ella A. Smith 1926 49 
Mrs. Martha C. Piercy 1929 52 


Year Age Class 
Retired 

Northampton County 
ja M. Wescott 1927 


> 


$125.00 $109.57 


Orange County Prince William County 


Mrs. Nellie Sizer 1909 
Mrs. R. L. C. Cooper A 1916 
Mrs. Sarah A. Reid, Col’d.... 1912 
Mrs. E. M. Banks, Col’d 1920 
J. T. Johnson 1924 
Mrs. Lizzie W. Cammack.... 1924 
ee eee nr B 1926 
Mrs. Isabella Lightfoot, Col’d. B 1930 


Page County 
Cc. W. Broyles.. 
Jno. D. Bradley 
Mrs. M. E. 
J. W. Huffman 
Miss Minnie C. Fristoe 
’ J. Foster. .««s 
E. Petefish 


irs. Lena M. 


S. L. 

Mrs. M. F. 

Miss C. L. 

James I. Houchins.......... 
i. P. Inweram. .. 

Miss Kittie L. 

J. W. Goode..... 

Susie M. Bateman 

Miss Melissa Bryant 

Mrs. Pattie Ross Pedigo 


Pittsylvania 
Jas. A. Garland.. 
Miss Mattie Gardner 
Miss Nora Guerrant......... 
Mrs. Catherine Saunders, Col’d. 
Miss Pauline Nunnelee 
Miss Judson Sykes.......... 
Miss Ada Carter 
Miss Betty Mitchell 
Miss Virginia Ferguson 
Miss Kate Robertson 
Miss Sallie Chaney 
Miss Mollie J. Hunter 
Mrs. Winifred I. Wilson, Col'd. 
C. W. Anderson A 
Mrs. Pattie M. 
Mrs. Nannie H. Tinsley 
Miss Annie L. Moore 
Miss Maggie Cook 
Miss Sue B. 
Mrs. N. A. Hall 
Mrs. Ella Moseley Keen, Col'd. 
Mrs. Dennie Y. Justus...... 
W. B. MeNichols, 
Miss Kate D. Nunnelee 


Powhatan County 


«» Adams, Col'’d B 19390 
s. Hettie EK. Hewitt, Col’d. A 1930 


Prince Edward County 

Walker B 1915 
Elberta D. Anderson, Col’d.. A 1921 
Louise A. Bethell A 1923 
P. W. Price 1923 
Mrs. Willie ears, Col'd.. 1929 
Wm. Henry Dodson, Col’d.... 1929 
Mrs. Mariah I. Thomas, Col'd. 1930 
Mrs. Annie M. R. Randolph,Col’d 1930 


Miss Fannie S. 


Prince George County 
Miss Hester Lee 1922 
John H, Lamb 1923 
Mary J. 1924 
Mrs. L.A i 1926 
, Cee ere 1926 
rs. A. S. Williams, Col’'d.... 4 1929 


ou Deo 


ee] 


OS tO eS Cle 1 


ou 


106.00 
106.00 


66.50 
34.75 
67.38 
32.18 
90.00 


59.62 
28.00 
28.88 
59.50 
55.38 
30.50 
31.87 


51.58 


81.00 
47.50 


Miss Mattie S. Matthew 
N. A. Speake 

Ella H. Bailey 

I. N. H. Beahm 


Miss Ella J. Lowman 
Miss Frances R. Micon 


1925 
1925 
1926 
1930 


1918 
1926 
1926 


Rappahannock County 


Miss Annie A. Wood... 
Miss Lucie J. Stuart 


Richmond County 


Mrs. Addie V. Payne 
Mrs. Emma S. Yerby 


Roanoke County 


William R. Wilson 

Miss Fannie Folkes......... . 
Malcolm H. Arnold A 
Miss S. J. Henderson, Col'd. A 
Mrs. Annie F. Williams, Col’d. B 
Nannie Hamner 

Miss Belle G. Folkes 

W. H. Cox 

E. L. Johnston 


Miss M. Ella Moore 

Mrs. W. A. Rhoades 

Miss Minta Hardin 

Rice Lewis, Col’d 

Miss Sally B. Dickinson 
L. Ward 

Miss Virginia Patterson 

Miss Gertrude Bagley 

Miss Jen Darrell Wheat 

Mrs. Margaret B. Fix 


1915 
1924 


1929 
1930 


1922 
1920 
1921 
1918 
1920 
1923 
1927 
1927 
1928 


1911 
1913 
1915 
1916 
1922 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1928 
1930 


Rockingham County 


B. G. Soule 

Do. G 

Ce Oe ee 
A. K. McMullen 

i W.. BION sce sicccces 
Mrs. C. M. Coffman... 

Geo. A. Newman, 

Pp. B. F. 

Miss Ada E. Baugh 

Cc. E. Barglebaugh 

Homer F. 

Miss Kate O’Connor 

Miss Daisy Shipp 

Miss Ruby P. Martz 

Mrs. Florence E. Soule 

Miss Stella E. Keller........ 
B.D Ss oo wicciccccss 
Miss Kizzie Hays 

Mary F. Hinegardner 
Malcolm G. 

A. E. Wyant 

W. O. Mowbray 


John L. Sheppard 

H. P. Campbell 

J. T. Stinson 
er ee 
Miss Julia I. 


Scott County 


Mrs. Flora C. Wolfe 
a a Ee er re 
Fe Cs sb eelniinGeeweeaewt A 


1912 
1915 
1915 
1920 
1920 
1921 
1909 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1927 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1929 


54 
60 
56 
70 








(lass Year 
Retired 
Peter N. Wolfe ; , ; A 1919 
G. Milton Elam... ee 1922 
W. H. Davidson..... ae B 1923 
| ae 9 Ce od eae 1923 
W. R. Wolfe... B 1925 
J. Hi. Tiiiton.... B 1925 
U. S. McMurray A 1925 
Cc. MH. Neely..... A 1926 
R. M. Addington B 1926 
BH. C. Williams..... A 1926 
We, ee CORPONGE, hes ce cles ss B 1927 
as Bhs TAYIOF <0 ses iis B 1927 
Mrs. Esther M. Gilly.. B 1927 
Mrs. Sallie H. Bond.... oo 1927 
Milligan W. Quillen..... . B 1928 
CS WN. FAeIOP. co cc cess > ae 1929 
J. HL. Murphy.... : . A 1929 
Anderson Hammond A 1929 
Mrs. Eva Duncan.... B 1929 
6 ee 1930 
Miss Eiie Filanary....cccrsces A 1930 
Shenandoah County 
J. Milton Birkle. ...0.. eee 1909 
Miss Lucile Hottell... i 1910 
Miss Mollie B. Lantz.. a 1912 
Miss Anna A. McCarthy B 1920 
. We. HOW GK ss cc ov B 1923 
L. C. Bowers... B 1909 
D. J. Reynolds... = A 1924 
Miss Hope McCann... A 1924 
Ch Tes FOU. oc eke a we 1924 
William Tamkin... ve 1926 
Mrs. Lena C. Towberman A 1928 
Milton Miller.......... or. 1930 
Miss Laura A. V. MelInturft iB 1930 
Smyth County 
Miss Mattie EF. Scott..... A 1911 
Miss Charlotte St. John. A 1921 
Mrs. A. C. Johnston.... ; B 1923 
Mrs. Rhoda EK. Dungan A 1925 
Mrs. Fannie Harris A 1930 
Southampton County 
Mrs. S. L. Beaton... B 1921 
Miss Alice ©. Bell ‘ 13 1926 
Miss Lizzie R. Weede : Bi 1926 
Mrs. Rosa S. Bess, Col'd 13 1929 
Lula EF. Outlaw, Col’d Is 1929 
Spotsylvania County 
Mrs. Cornelia Thompson... 3 1910 
Sarah M. Despot, Col’d A 1924 
Cora J. Wright, Col’d... ‘ B 1925 
Mrs. Gertrude H. Robinson A 1926 
W.. Bi. Geriess. 63. cca ; 3 1926 
Mary R. Quarles, Col'd B 1926 
Jno. J. Wright, Col’d.. 3 1927 
Miss Rosa lL. Hewlett.. -_ 1928 
Miss Mary E. Davis.... A 1928 
Mrs. Martha A. Jackson, Col'd B 1930 
Stafford County 
Mrs. Ella A. Ollie : . B 1923 
Miss Mattie Kk. Goodwin B 1925 
Mrs. Kate E. Gill. ; A 1926 
Mrs. Lula L. Clift.. ads B 1927 
Mrs. Lavinia B. Hedgeman, Col'd A 1930 
Lee Wallace...... Sirsa tela cic; ae 1930 
Surry County 
Mrs. Maria S. George, Col’d.. B 1919 


Sussex County 


POITISON ...6c.6.05.. B 
Graves.... A 


Ella 
Miss Elizabeth D. 


Mrs. 


Rev. J. E. Hampton, Col’d.... 


B 

Mrs. Mary S. Neverson, Col'd. B 

Joseph N. Gray. ‘ al 
Tazewell County 

Ce P.. MeRwin. 5.5 seas <s - B 

Miss Bettie A. Groseclose.... B 


1908 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1925 


1912 
1925 


Age 


51 
65 
62 
46 
58 
58 
56 
47 
59 
50 
58 
65 
53 
51 
58 
55 
57 
59 
55 
62 
36 


60 
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Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
$ 40.00 
116.50 
39.88 
124.75 


.50 


18.70 


56.75 


aon 
i aor) 


a.) 
2 Co be 







5.00 
4.30 
19.19 
24.50 
19.88 


Class 


Retired 


Year 


Miss Ella B. Young A 1925 
a a | re S aucnctese ae 1926 
Miss Mary M. Brown........ A 1926 
oe A, A 1930 
Warren County 
Miss Attic R. Miller... 0.100 3 1917 
Mrs. Fannie Derflinger....... A 1922 
Maria. J. Baker, Col’d........ B 1925 
Miss Nettie L. Weaver...... B 1927 
a a ee nee B 1928 
Mise ita J. Trout... .<c.ccces B 1929 
Warwick County 
Miss Elizabeth R. Curtis.... A 1924 
Klizabeth Fox Madison...... A 1928 
Mies Nellie EB. Carr. ....0<ss. B 1930 
Washington County 
©. W.. COpenhave ? «occ cc-ceves A 1921 
(Ae Pa er B 1909 
Mrs. Mary P. Buchanan...... A 1911 
Miss Carrie E. Sandoe....... A 1910 
Samuel B. Colley.....cccce.. A 1915 
Rev. A. J. Brown, Col’d..... A 1918 
W. il. Cunningtiiam.......5... A 1922 
Mrs. Alice V. McClung..... A 1922 
Mere, C. BM. TOmet.. 6 scccansee B 1923 
Miss Carrie V. McReynolds B 1925 
Ee re em B 1925 
Miss Mamie Campbell....... A 1926 
Miss Estelle W. Baker...... A 1926 
Mrs. W. McC. Mitchell, Col’d. A 1929 
Miss Hattie A. Hopkins...... B 1929 
Mrs. Chas. 0. Martin..... 1929 
Miss Nena Crawford...... 3 ES 1930 
Westmoreland County 
Miss Lizzie €. Baker........A 1910 
Mrs. Minnie E. Shipley...... A 1919 
A. TT. Jonnaon, Cofd........ B 1914 
Miss V. R. Johnson, Col'd... A 1917 
Care. 3s. Be RRO. 6 ocdiccicces Dt 1926 
Mrs. Lillian V. Atwill. jy: ae 1927 
Fannie A. J. Tinsley, Col’d.. B 1928 
Ella Nora Bushrod, Col’d B 1928 
Mrs. H. H. McKenney....... A 1929 
Wise County 
Mrs. Mollie P. Fink......... A 1924 
Miss Arminta Craft.... ; B 1926 
Mrs. Floretta M. Rockwell... A 1927 
Miss Mollie Simmons........ A 1928 
Miss Ida L. Waldron... +: 1928 
a, Sk Ns oss Siete ieee Sow. B 1929 
D. B. BOMgHCM:. 60.0.5 60 cen - 1929 
Wythe County 
Mrs. Bessie R. Dicks........ A 1921 
wom &.. TACHPGOL sc icccus cee 3 1923 
ee ae, B 1923 
Miss Josie D. Huddle.... > 1927 
Mrs. B. A. Bentley, Col’d ... A 1927 
mrs. | J.. BOP. 0.55. Ea ae 1928 
Thos. -C. Johnson, Col’d..... A 1928 
Miss Minnie S. Huddle...... B 1928 
Mrs. Bertha M. B. Tipton. . A 1929 
Miss Carfie FE. Mahood...... A 1929 
(ae A 1929 
York County 
Adele Bibb........- exe ae 





CITIES 


Alexandria City 


Miss V. A. Grigg........ eee 
Miss Eva E. Cowling........ 3 
Miss Virginia Roxbury...... B 
Miss Anna N. Summers...... B 
Miss Nannie M. Davis...... 3 
Rosier D. Lyles, Col’d...... B 
Mrs. H. E. Thornton, Col’d . B 





1913 
1920 
1921 
1925 
1929 
1929 
1929 


Age 


58 
42 
41 
48 


61 





Quar- 
terly 
Pension 






$ 53.38 
110.88 
96.45 


53.20 































































Quar- 
terly 
-ensior 
$ 53.38 
190.88 


96.45 


00.4! 


29.40 


36.75 
99.85 
86.63 


15.13 


S1. 
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Quar- 

Year Age terly 
Retired Pension 

Clifton Forge City 
Miss A. E. Boatwright 
Miss Mary A. Sanderson, Col’d. A 
Miss Lilly Tulloh I 
Elliott S. Pogue, 
Mrs. J. A. Quinn 


Class 


1920 
1910 
1928 
1930 
1930 


City 
1923 


Mary L 
1930 


Mrs. Mary E. Gordon, Col'd.. 


Danville _ 

Mrs. James D: Crews... 2.000 

Mrs. Lula G. 1913 
Miss Kate Fly 1918 
Miss Maggie N. Brown 1920 
Mrs. Josephine N. Holcombe. B 1923 
Miss Bessie S. Herndon B 1924 
Miss Alice L. Hundley B 1926 
Martha J. Adams, Col’d 1926 
Ford H. Wheatley 1927 125. 00 

eee | City 

Miss Kate J. Mander. ‘ 1911 
qi. C. Ger 1924 
Sadie Taliaferro, Col’ 1928 


57.50 
86.13 
67.50 


~weeein * City 
Miss Orra Bowman 1923 
Miss S. Fannie Speck 1928 
Mrs. Jno. A. Smith 1928 


125.00 
122.50 
125.00 


Lynchburg ‘eed 

Mrs. Alice R. Harris. eiaes aire A 1922 125.00 
Miss Mollie B. 1909 35.00 
Miss Sallie D. aaa 1912 75.62 
Mrs. A. E. P. Pride, Col’d.... 1911 56.25 
Mrs. A. T. Morris, Col'’d.... 1915 48.50 
Mrs. A. W. Vassar, Col’d.... 1919 80.88 
Miss Betty P. 1923 125.00 
Miss Mary L. McCue 1924 125.00 
Mrs. Lily G. i 1925 70.50 
Miss Lucy B. Childs........ 1926 125.00 
Miss Jennie W. Mosby....... 1928 100.12 
Mrs. Hattie R. Schaefer 1929 125.00 
Miss Anna M. v€ 1929 

Virginia M. Randolph, Col. . 1929 

Mrs. W. S. Anderson 1930 


Newport News City 
Miss Linda Cogbill A 1917 
mine Lailie FH JOmeS... ..csscas B 1920 
James S. e 1923 


Norfolk — 
Miss Blanche 1922 
Mrs. Kate P. By 1922 
Miss Agnes M. Cornick 1922 
Willis Hutchings... ........ 
Mrs. Mary KE. Hodges....... 
Miss J. 
Miss Margaret 
Miss Florence Gea, 
Miss Mary C. Tebault........ 
mrs. J. I. 
J. H. Hamlin, 
Miss Belle H. 
Miss Mattie G. Tanne 
Miss Cardelia B. Clopton. 
Mrs. Clara N. McDermott. ; 
Maggie N. Lawrence, Col’d.. 
Mrs. Wessie N. Eason 
Miss F’ anny B. 
Miss Kate H. 
Carrie V. EF oP “a 
Miss Virginia L. 
Miss Gabriella T. Burton.... 
Mrs. i 
Miss Anna M. Poole 
Miss Rose is 
Mrs. Gertrude K. Seneca.... 
Miss aaty S| ae 
Josie T. Gray, 
Sadie Bright Crocker, Col’d.. 
Miss Lillian S. Betts........ 
Richard H. Timberlake...... 
Mrs. Lizzie R. Hinton, Col’d.. 


Petersburg City 
Miss Maude F. Brackett 
Miss Maggie S. Hite......... 


Miss Sallie G. Robertson.... B 100.00 


Class Year 


Retired 


Mrs. J. A. Smith 

Miss Bettie O. Sweeney 
Miss Annie R. Baugh 

Wm. H. Johnson, Col’d 

Miss Mary C. Martin 

Miss Mabel A. Harris....... 
William A. Parham, Col’d.... 


Portsmouth City 
Mrs. J. M. Nelms 
Miss M. W. Richardson 
Mrs. S. R. Huff 
Miss Harriet L. Lash 
Miss Sallie E. Morris........ 
Miss Alice W. Core 
Mrs. Martha B. Miltier...... A 
Miss Mary Wood Sylvester.. B 
Miss Mabel V. Pollard 
Mrs. Alice A. Nicholson 


Radford tal 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Bichmond ~ ad 

Miss Isabel R. Woodson 

Miss Martha I. 1910 
Mrs. H. H. nichawdinen 1911 
Mrs. Nettie M. Pollard 1912 
Miss Fannie M. B. French... 1913 
Miss Helen M. é 1922 
Mrs. Lizzie S. Phillips....... 1922 
Miss Lillie Smith 1913 
Miss E. R. C. Shelton 1915 
Miss Marion V. i / 1915 
Miss . 4 1916 
Miss Nora Shepperson 1916 
Miss Margaret L. Zincke / 1916 
Miss Emily D. Bosher...... 1917 
Miss Willie B. Bowles....... 1918 
Mrs. Ida S. Woodward 1921 
Miss M. C. Trice, Col’ 1908 
Miss Mary Jasper, Col’d 1919 
Jas. H. Blackwell, Col’d 1921 
Rosa Dixon Bowser 1923 
Miss Mattie C. Hanes....... 1909 
Mrs. Grace §S. Taliaferro.... 1926 
Mrs. Rosa G. Albert 1926 
Miss Lucy T. Eubank 1926 
Mrs. Mabel G. Smith 1927 
Nelson Williams, Jr., Col'd... 1927 
Miss Henrietta Craver....... 1927 
Miss Julia R. Henning........ 1928 
Miss Rosalie C. Zetelle...... 1928 
Miss Nannie Newell 1928 
Misa Alice C. Rowse........ 1928 
Miss Lena M. Duke 1928 
Mies Anna J. Willis... ....0.>% 1928 
Miss Rachel Van Vort 1929 
Mrs. Susie D. Scott, Col'’d.... 1929 
Kate C. Watkins, Col’ 1929 
Mrs. Emily Powell Cooke, Col'd 1930 


Roanoke City 
Miss Emma S. Moser A 1920 
J. H. Rutrough B 1923 
Miss Cora M. Board. B 1926 
Miss Lucy Addison, C ‘ol’ d. 3 1927 
Robt. S. Snavely B 1927 


City 
Miss Annie Fallon I 1912 
Deine Ante BIS. ....66.00 0.00% 1913 
Mrs. Ellen H. Surber 1920 
Miss Margaret M. Atkinson.. 1921 
Miss Susan S. Martin I 1921 
James H. Beck, Col’ 1919 
Oliver J. Durrett, Col'd 1921 
Miss Helen S. Walter 1930 


Suffolk ar mad 
Miss Lizzie P. Britt 1921 
Miss Nettie A. Parker 1927 


eee City 
Mrs. M. T. Greenhow, Col’d.. B 1917 


Winchester Data 
Miss Bettie C. 1920 
John H. Quiet, Col’ ‘d 1914 
Mrs. Lena W. Barnett, Col’d. . 1928 
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Quar- 
Age terly 
Pension 


-fo 
32.90 
75.00 
81.25 
95.00 
125.00 

83.12 
125.00 
125.00 
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125.00 


99.25 
125.00 
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A STATE-WIDE MUSIC FESTIVAL IN 
VIRGINIA 

At last plans are being matured for a State- 
wide music festival to be held at the University 
of Virginia in April of next year in connection 
with the annual meeting of the State Federation 
of Music Clubs. The idea was born among the 
music lovers of Virginia. J.ocal clubs are al- 
ready at work creating interest in the proposed 


festival and leaders in the music field are plan- 
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ning to bring to Charlottesville a good orchestra 
and stage competitive programs of all the choral 
clubs in the State, closing with a night program 
on the Lawn with all the singers uniting in a 
chorus in the rendition of some of the finer famil- 
iar pieces. All this looks good and promises to 
be the first State-wide effort to bring together 
a great company of singers to participate in ren- 
dering pieces of classical music as well as some 
of the familiar folk songs that have lingered 
among us. 

We have just come to realize that participation 
in making music brings greater joy than merely 
appreciating it when produced by others. We 
have too long been satisfied with having a few 
technically trained musicians produce the music 
while we simply sit and listen. Music is so uni- 
versal in its nature and appeal that it belongs to 
everybody as a form of expression of the finest 
emotions that stir the human soul. It is not 
enough for the masses of the people to sit back 
and listen to a few produce and interpret it to 
them. The greater the number of people par- 
ticipating in its production the better. When 
people sing and eat together they set to work in 
their hearts and souls the spirit of comradship 
and friendliness. 

They tell us that America has not yet de- 
veloped a national music. Why spend so much 
time and literary space in discussing a disputed 
question like this when American people have 
not yet learned to sing together and enjoy the 
thrill of producing the good music we already 
have. There is a real doubt as to whether there 
is such a thing as national music anywhere among 
the nations of the earth. True we have had 
German, English, French, Italian, Russian and 
American composers but they have largely found 
their themes in the life of other than their own 
nations. The music of Beethoven, Mendelssohn 
or Gounod is not the expression of a native, na- 
tional life. The composer of the popular Spar- 
ish Dances was of Polish descent, and Brahms, 
a typical German, is famous for his Hungarian 
Dances. The delightful opera Carmen, with its 
Spanish locale and rhythms, was written by 4 
Frenchman, Bizet. Dvorak, a Bohemian, while 
residing in New York, wrote the New World 
Symphony and the so-called Negro Quartette Op 
96, both embodying themes of American life. 
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No, music is so universal that it is not limited 
to national boundaries for its themes and style. 
Dyorak’s New World Symphony and Deems 
Taylor’s The King’s Henchman owe their popu- 
larity to the same factor which has made Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony such a universal fa- 
yorite. No, music is the expression of the finer 
elemental traits of humanity, regardless of na- 
tional boundaries. 

arly American life was not conducive to mu- 
The farmers of this period 
lived in isolation, many miles from each other. 


sical development. 


Great gatherings or festivals were rarely ever 
held. \When they were, the all absorbing topic 
of interest was politics or religion. However, 
there was one exception and that was among the 
negroes in the South. They worked and sang in 
groups and when they were brought home to 
their slave quarters in the evenings they indulged 
in singing and dancing’ very much as the Russian 
peasants do in their native villages today. In 
modern American life it is possible to assemble 
a large group of people on short notice. The 
automobile and bus lines on our highways have 
obliterated community lines; isolation and dis- 
tance have vanished before the miracles of in- 
ventions so that all the handicaps that stood in 
the way of holding festivals are now removed. 
The time and conditions are ripe for a revival of 
music in Virginia. We are printing in this issue 
of the Journal an interesting story of how music 
has been developed at the University of Georgia 
summer school even to the extent of producing 


With 


Grand Opera using largely local talent. 
proper leadership this same accomplishment is 


possible in Virginia or in any other State. 

The proposed music festival at the University 
of Virginia next April will be the nucleous of a 
development in Virginia similar to that at the 
University of Georgia and will demonstrate the 
genuine interest in music among the people of this 
State. \Ve believe and hope that it will create a 
demand for a State-wide system of musical in- 
struction in our schools and will result in the ap- 
pointment of a State supervisor of music in the 
Department of Education. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
| The Virginia Education Association in closing 
ils meeting here did well to take a definite stand 


in regard to proposed cuts in teachers’ salaries. 
At the closing session of the association, a reso- 
lution placed the body on record as deploring the 
effects of such a reduction, suggesting what the 
teachers and administrators themselves know 
would be the result of cuts in their already small 
salaries—lowered efficiency. 

‘or years teachers’ salaries have been the sub- 
ject of comment, but this is the first time the 
Virginia association has begun a move for de- 
fense. In offering their resolution, they struck 
the one note which should do much to influence 
public sentiment. Jl-ower salary means, essen- 
tially, lower efficiency. 
degeneration of a school system which has been 


Lower efficiency means 


built up to its present excellent standard by years 
of united, effort. 

Too many men and women dedicate their lives 
to instruction for their salary problem to be taken 
lightly. Teachers in public schools have been 
underpaid in proportion to the work required 
and the schooling necessitated before they can 
apply for any type of position. To succeed, or 
keep pace with developments, teachers must at- 
tend summer school often and gradually add to 
whatever degrees they may hold. Many counties, 
in fact, require a certain summer school attend- 
ance from their teachers, without recognizing the 
expense involved by increasing the year’s salary. 
This, of course, is a county problem, but not one 
to be regarded separately should any general cut 
be contemplated. 

Ivery precaution should be taken that what- 
ever advantage public school teachers have ob- 
tained be sustained. The 12,000 members of the 
association know what they are talking about 
when they declare that efficiency is endangered 
Unconsciously, every teacher is 
It does not take a great deal of 


by low salary. 
a psychologist. 
psychology, however, to learn that underpaid 
teachers cannot be free from worry, many of 
them taking most of what they carn to pay for 
their college education. 
—I*ditorial, Times-Dispatch, Dee. 2, 1930. 
THE RECENT ANNUAL CONVENTION 
In some respects the recent annual convention 
in Richmond was the best the Association has 
held in a long time. The attendance was equal to 


or larger than usual. The programs of the gen- 
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eral meetings were pronounced as unusually fine 
and reports from the various department and 


section programs indicate that these were well 
attended and the discussions were held to a high 
professional level. 

The sessions of the board of directors in deal- 
ing with the routine affairs of the organization 
were characterized by dispatch and business 
sagacity. In addition, the board initiated a num- 
ber of progressive steps in furthering the welfare 
and work of the Association. 

The committee reports showed that careful and 
thoughtful preparation had been made previous 
to the time of the convention. They all carried 
definite recommendations in a form so that the 
items could be discussed on their specific merits. 

The business session of the convention Satur- 
day morning was well attended; at least 300 
delegates were in their places and the important 
business of the Association was transacted in an 
orderly way. Opportunity was given for full and 
free discussion. The dispatch with which the 
proposed amendments to the constitution were 
approved or rejected showed that the delegates 
had given them careful study previous to com- 
ing to the convention. A few of the proposed 
resolutions elicited the most animated discussion 
of all the business items presented for consider- 
ation. 

The 1930 convention is now a matter of his- 
tory and from the favorable comments heard on 
every hand it will go down as one of the most 
successful the Virginia Education Association has 


held. 


GRAND OPERA AT THE UNIVERSITY 


OF GEORGIA SUMMER SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 167) 

Glenn Crowder Stables, head of the voice de- 
partment in the summer school, and many of his 
professional students from all parts of the 
United States have appeared in all of the per- 
formances, and Corinne Wolersen, operatic ac- 
companist and repetiteur, has been what Mr. 
Granberry calls “his right hand man” since the 
second season of opera at the Universtiy. 

Audiences ranging from three thousand to five 
thousand persons attend the performances as 


given today and many come from all of the sur- 


rounding towns and cities to attend the operas, 
During the past opera season the Southern Music 
Teachers Institute convened at the University on 
the days of the evening performances and during 
this time every hotel room in Athens was filled. 

This development of grand opera season is 
truly civic in its nature and spirit. The relatives 
and friends of the members of the large chorus, 
the orchestra, and the ballet are residents of the 
section and are deeply interested in the operas in 
They all feel a personal 


They look 


a rather personal way. 
connection with the opera season. 
forward to it with genuine anticipation and work 
toward its success. 

It must be remembered that this development 
of an opera season is only one of the activities 
and accomplishments of the University of Geor- 
gia summer school music department. 

Mr. Granberry points with pride to this music 
department as a well organized music school 
combining the following courses for which regu- 
lar college credits are given: piano, voice, violin, 
organ, violoncello, harp, musical pedagogy, public 
school music, harmony and theory, ensemble 
playing, ensemble singing, community singing, 
special work in ear cultivation and music appre- 
ciation, and public school piano class instruction. 

In the classes graduating from the summer 
school there were professional teachers of music 
from the states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and 
Tennessee. 

‘By arousing this interest in the opera season,” 
Mr. Granberry said in referring to the develop- 
ment of opera at the University, “and thus insur- 
ing an attendance at the presentations, there is de- 
veloped in the summer school and surrounding 
country a real enjoyment of operatic music. 
| have. always found some people who dogmati- 
cally assert that they cannot enjoy classical 
music or opera but my experience has convinced 
me that what they really mean is that they are 
not familiar with this type of music. The only 
thing necessary for a love of good music is to 
hear it and become familiar enough with it to 
recognize it when heard.” 

“By doing such educational work along music 
lines as this in many locations in our country, 
opera will become established in America,” the 
director concluded. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON THE PASSING OF 
MISS JENNIE PRINCE GOFF 


At the fall meeting of the Roanoke County Teachers 
\ssociation, the following resolutions were passed: 
Whereas, our Almighty Father, in His infinite wisdom 
and love, has seen best to call to her eternal rest our be- 
loved co-worker and friend, Jennie Prince Goff, on 
\ugust 5, 1930. 
Resolved, 
(hat in the passing of “Miss Jennie,” as she was so 
lovingly called by all her pupils and fellow teachers, 
the Roanoke county schools have suffered the loss of 
a loyal supporter, a sympathetic adviser, and a real 


] 
i 


friend. 

That her ideals for her pupils, her conscientious de- 
yotion to duty along whatever path it led and her 
sublime Christian faith will always be an inspiration 
to the members of this Association. 


3. That such teachers as Miss Goff are an honor to the 
teaching profession. The world may never know the 
great moral truths she instilled into the hearts of her 
pupils or the lofty ideals she held ever before them 
as a beacon light to guide them on to a more “abund- 
ant life,’ but on our listening ears fall the Great 
‘Teacher’s words of commendation, “Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” 


That we feel she has left the world better for having 
passed this way. 


That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education for publication and a copy 
to the family of the deceased. 


KATHERINE H. SMITH 
OLA J. TURNER 
ROLAND E. COOK 


Committee 





Educational News and Comments 


Tue Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association will hold is next meeting Febru- 
ary 22-26, 1931, in the city of Detroit. Dr. Crozier, Su- 
perintendent of the City Schools of Dallas, Texas, is the 
president, 

[he annual convention of the National Education As- 
sociation will be held in the city of Los Angeles June 27- 
July 4, 1931. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of the 
city schools of Atlanta, Georgia, is the president. 

lhe fourth biennial meeting of the World Federation 
of Education Associations will be held in the city of 
Denver, Colorado, July 27-August 1, 1931. Dr. Augustus 
0. Thomas, of Maine, is the president and Dr. Walter 
A. Siders, of Washington, D. C., is the field secretary of 
this organization. The last meeting of this organization 
was held in Geneva, Switzerland. 


<> 


Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., of Swathmore College, 
a8 resigned his position there to accept a place in the 
Department of Interior as director of education in the 
Indian Service. 


<> 


Wuat do you think of Dean Page’s proposal as to a 
method of entrance examinations to college? See De- 
partment of High Schools, this issue. 


<> 


Many Virginia representatives attended the recent 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
There were over 3,000 in attendance. So far as we 
“now this was the first time a president of the United 
“lates paused to consider the welfare of children. 


PRESIDENT Hoover in his address before the White 
House Conference on children gave out some interesting 
statistics on children. Out of the 45,000,000 children in 
the United States 
35,000,000 are reasonably normal. 

6,000,000 are improperly nourished. 
1,000,000 have defective speech. 
1,000,000 have weak or damaged hearts. 

675,000 present behavior problems. 

450,000 are mentally retarded. 

382,000 are tubercular. 

342,000 have impaired hearing. 

18,000 are totally deaf. 

300,000 are crippled. 

50,000 are partially blind. 

14,000 are wholly blind. 
200,000 are delinquent. 


500,000 are dependent. 
<> 


HEALTH should not be a “subject” for pupils to “take,” 
but rather an underlying policy so constant that it is 
taken for granted as a natural part of education —Ethel 
Perrin. 

<> 


Tue teachers at the Teachers Pavilion at Catawba 
would like to have the Jatest books on education so that 
they may maintain their status as teachers and to do the 
reading necessary for the renewal of their certificates. 
This is quite commendable and we hope their fellow 
teachers over the State will send them copies of some of 
their books on education. 
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Book Reviews 


THE CALHouN, Wuite, Simpson ALcEpraA, by J. W. 
Calhoun, E. V. White, and ‘TT. McN. Simpson, Jr. 
Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 

The authors are men of long experience as teachers of 
college mathematics. It is, therefore, not necessary to 
say that the book meets the requirements of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. ‘The book not only pro- 
vides a thorough preparation for those who are going to 
college but by some omissions, which are pointed out, may 
be made a complete shorter course for those who will not 
pursue mathematics beyond the high school. 

There are several fine features about the book, some 
of which are mentioned here: 

1. The introduction of each chapter is particularly well 
done. The nice, easy way the process of arithmetic 
is carried over into the algebra is valuable to the be- 
ginner. ‘The break between the two is reduced to a 
minimum. 

2. At the end of each chapter is a threefold chapter re- 
view. This includes verbal questions on the new 
ideas introduced in the chapter, assorted exercises for 
drill in technique, and problems for practice in 
logical statement and solution, which can be used as 
a summary of the chapter to a good advantage. 

3. The problems are drawn from practical affairs of 
life and are well within the reach of the child’s ex- 
perience, which makes them interesting. 

‘The book contains a large number of exercises, giv- 
ing ample opportunity for the pupil to become skilful 
in handling algebraic numbers, and enough well se- 
lected problems to lead the student to a thoughtful 
attitude toward mathematics. 

4. The work in graphs deserves favorable comment. It 
contains the usual work in representing facts and the 
solution of linear and quadratic equations. It is also 

applied to some work on variation which will be val- 

uable to the student in his college course. 

5. The book is attractive and contains a large number 
of fine illustrations. The print is good and the ma- 
terial has been carefully arranged. The book should 
appeal to teachers who are interested in a modern 
textbook in high school algebra. 

C. W. G. 


SpEEcCH MApE BEAUTIFUL: PracticAL Lessons IN ENG- 
Lisi Diction, by Helen Stockdell. The Abingdon 
Press, New York. Introduction by the Reverend 
Walter Russell Bowie, Rector of Grace Church, New 
York, former Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, 
Va. pp. 111. Price $1.00. 

This volume, a practical manual of English diction, 
should be of interest to all who respect the purity of 
English utterance. That the beauty of our speech is be- 
ing threatened by the evils of an industrial civilization as 
well as by the leveling of standards, now a general prac- 
tice, is obvious to even the casual observer. A _ well- 
trained, flexible speaking voice has become the excep- 
tion; among all classes one finds voices lacking in the 


fundamentals of clear enunciation, pleasing tone, and 
resonance. Recognition of our various speech defects 
should initiate a program of reform, and in any such 
undertaking this handbook with its insistence on high 
standards will serve as a firm guide. 

Although the book is analytical and its theories care. 
fully developed, the method of presentation is simple 
direct, concrete; its theories may be said to discover 
themselves in practice. The explanatory matter can le 
followed without difficulty, and the drills included in eact 
lesson anticipate the blemishes of speech and may lx 
considered specific corrective exercises. 

‘The material is arranged in two parts, the first treat. 
ing the consonants, which give to the English language 
its virility and strength, and the second treating the 
vowel sounds which give to our speech its music and 
nobility of tone. 

In evaluating the relative importance of consonants and 
of vowels it has been the usual practice in texts on 
speech to emphasize not the vowel but the consonant 
sounds. Miss Stockdell’s treatment of the placing o 
vowels is significant. She says: “The cultivation of the 
voice for speaking, in this manual of English diction, be 
gins with the placing of vowel sounds along the surface 
of the tongue at varying distances from tip to back. .. 
From the very start it begins buiiding for the student 
the chromatic scale of tone color which our wonderful 
vowel sounds form, placing its intervals as clearly a 
they are placed on the keyboard.” 

Other points of importance discussed include the flex- 
ibility of the speech organs, the need of “the controlled 
lower jaw,” and the correct position of the tongue 
enunciating certain sounds. In these, as in the entire 
hook, one is impressed with the author’s fine critical sens 
as well as with the soundness of her methods, all o! 
which have been verified by observation and experience 

This manual commends itself especially to teachers i 
both public and private schools. It will prove invaluable 
to those whose training failed to include a course it 
diction, a subject almost universally neglected in ov 
colleges and teacher-training institutions. It will be 0 
service also in furnishing standards for the pupils, while 
from its practical lessons and drills they will be able 
rid their speech of blemishes resulting from heredity « 
from environment. 

Speech Made Beautiful is a useful handbook for @ 
who desire to speak English in its beauty and perfection 
In her introductory words the author reminds us thé 
our language is “beautiful not only in ‘that rich inter 
play of vowel sounds in which no language can mate! 
us,’ as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has said, but beautifd 
in the strength and suppleness of consonants that add t 
the music of the vowels.” The voice is, indeed, distinct! 
one’s self. It is heartening to contemplate the addeé 
beauty in life that would come from a re-awakening . 
pride in speech, individually and in the wider s0# 
groupings. 

The author, a Virginian by birth and heritage, poss 
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ses a command of this field through a wide experience 
in teaching in many sections of the country, in many 
States besides her own, and to her work she brings a 
high devotion to beauty. It is good to note that Miss 
Stockdell, in urging her definite conclusions in regard to 
accent and pronunciation of words in common use, does 
this not as a ‘“faddist” or a representative of any “school.” 
lhe openminded reader is convinced that this teacher is 
presenting to students of speech, with no uncertain insis- 
tence, standards of speech that are free from the blemish 
of variants. 


M. M. P. 


HanpBooK OF TEACHING SKILLS, Lancelot; John Wiley 
& Sons, New York City. Price $2.00 net. 

“Between mere information mongers and teachers a 
great, unfathomable gulf is fixed. For all good teachers 
see to it that the knowledge taught is assimilated, .. . 
that their students come to use it habitually in their 
spontaneous thought.” Their students come to -enjoy 
thinking and secure “worth while interests, ideals and 
appreciations.” ‘The author rather rebels against many 
of the so-called laws of learning and certainly does suc- 
ceed in greatly simplifying the applications of psychology 
to the task of teaching. 

The author is known as a highly successful teacher at 
the lowa State College and his skill in teaching is re- 
flected in this book. His philosophy is “training pupils 
to think.” ‘The book is more than a mere treatise on 
technique. Each chapter contains “problems for the 
study hour” and “helpful readings” and a score sheet 
which can be applied to each phase of teaching. Here 
are some of the chapters: Finding and Using Problems, 
Guiding Students in Problem Solving, Leading Discussion. 

lt can be read without effort. It should assist any 
teacher, especially in high school or college, to evaluate 
and improve his teaching skill and add to the enjoyment 

(his task. It should be added to high school faculty 
raries. 


, 


E. Cc. M. 


SIMPLYFING TEACHING, by Reeder. Laidlaw Brothers, 

56 West 24th Street, New York City. Price $1.76. 
Here is another author who objects to the deluge of 
echnical language in education and the poorly inter- 
preted laws of learning. He has accomplished the task 
‘demonstrating successfully what the laws of learning 
really are from the teacher’s standpoint without involv- 
ng us in a quagmire of educational psychology and 
‘imal experimentation. His theme seems to be one’s 
Wn classroom and applies to the very situation we will 
. He deals with directed study, 
ie assignment and the improvement of our teaching. 
ne truly can see how we may seem to teach in accord- 
“ice with every law of learning and yet fail at the task. 
18 a helpful little book for any teacher. 


lave at school tomorrow. 


E. C. M. 
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How to Speak EFFectiveLy, Peabody. Publishers, John 
Wiley and Sons, New York City. Price $1.50. 
Everyone would like to speak effectively—and most of 
The writer has bored others and he has fre- 
Teachers, 


us do not. 
quently been similarly afflicted by others. 
principals and our high school boys and girls are called 
upon to speak frequently. We often really do have some- 
thing worth while even though it may not be apparent 
to those who listen, yet publications in the field of public 
speaking offer us laymen little help. They seem to be written 
for teachers of English and for Patrick Henrys. How to 
Speak Effectively is written for us and our boys and girls. 
The suggestions are practical, the language non-technical 
and the whole is brief and enjoyable reading. Above 
all the theme is simply that of telling us exactly how to 
prepare a speech or talk and to give it. There is also a 
division devoted to the conduct of meetings presenting 
clearly all that most of us really need to know about 
such a responsibility. The publication is well justified 
for any school library or any community club or its 
officers. 


‘Tomorrow's AMERICANS, Bowden and Clarke. G. P. 
Putnam & Sons, New York City. 

“If American education had devoted its energies to 
civic skill and righteousness, the rottenness of Philadel- 
phia, New York, Chicago, San Francisco and Cincinnati 
politics as exposed during recent years would have been 
impossible,” at least if our energies had been expended in- 
telligently. We train children, so we say, for citizen- 
ship in a democracy—that means train “in” citizenship 
and democracy. Modern educational thought says this 
cannot be done except that citizenship and democracy be 
practiced by the pupils. 


Much of our energy in school is directed toward telling 
pupils what to do and “how” with little urge on their 
part to grow in citizenship ability. Laboratory seems 
necessary in citizenship responsibility and conduct just 
as for the sciences in order that the pupils may reach the 
doing level rather than the appreciation level only. For- 
tunately the laboratory facilities are at hand in the way 
of the classroom and student activities providing these 
are spiced with something of student government and 
student responsibility. 


Tomorrow's Americans is an excellent presentation of 
the theme of student government—this being set forth 
not as a matter of students running the school but their 
co-operating with teacher and principal. The authors 
might have told us a little more of the “how.” Never- 
theless there is inspiration and thought in this little book 
for any teacher from the fourth grade up. It should be 
made available to the teachers by being in every school 
library. 


E. C. M. 
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PLACE’S NEW LATIN 


By Pertey OakLanp Prace, Litt. D., Professor of Latin, 
Syracuse University 











ITH the publication of the Second Latin Course, the new Place Latin books now cover the 
first two years of Latin, following the recommendations of the Report of the Classical In- 
vestigation and meeting the new requirements of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
HESE BOOKS present the forms and principles with great simplicity, accompanied by abun- 
dant drill and constant comparison of Latin and English. In accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Classical Investigation, the subjunctive and more difficult forms and principles 


are postponed until the beginning of the second year. ‘They are presented in /ntermediate 
Latin Lessons. 
HE early reading lessons consist of human-interest stories based upon Roman history and leg- 


end, teaching all sides of classical civilization and providing the desired cultural back- 


ground and Roman atmosphere. The selections from Caesar include all the prescribed re- 


quirements besides some additional passages for supplementary reading. 


$1.32 First Year Latin. Enlarged (Includ- 
40 ing Intermediate Latin Lessons) . 1.40 


Second Latin Course ...... 1.68 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


First Year Latin ‘i 
Intermediate Latin Lessons . 

















PIXLEY and FRASHER SIX OF TWELVE GOOD REASONS © 


FOR THE NATION-WIDE 


SMASTERY GRAMMAR 
TRESSLER ADOPTIONS: 


GUIDES 


“The recent development of work- . Written by a high school teacher of wide experiences 
books, of which the present are splen- . Is a complete high school course in either a two-booky 
did examples, makes available for the ee mee eee Nae ey 4 
busy teacher a wealth of carefully or- . Contains the best inductive development of functional | 
ganized and thoroughly tested instruc- grammar. 
tional material that cannot fail to raise . Has thorough explanations, with illustrations, of every) 

° ” P J 
the standards of work in any school. rule and phase of written and spoken English. 
American School Board Journal. . Has a minimum of theory and a maximum of e# 


amples and practice. 


D. A HEATH . The books are written on the level (not down to it) 


AND COMPANY of high school pupils. 
245 West 39th Street, New York TRESSLER’S ENGLISH IN ACTION 
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PAPER ~ 


for all | William Byrd Press 


School Requirements | Incorporated 




















@ 
Economy Typewriter Paper, 814x11— | P.. i nters 


70c per ream 
Westvaco Mimeograph Paper, 8'4x11— | 
60c per ream NOTHING TOO LARGE 
Westvaco Mimeograph Paper, 814x13— NOTHING TOO SMALL 
70c per ream 
Drawing Paper, 9x12—Gray and Cream— College Annuals and School 
‘ 65c per ream Catalogs are Our Specialties 
Construction Paper, 9x12 (14 colors)— 

50c per package 

100 sheets to the package (one color 

to package) 
Above prices cover carrying charges 














Estimates 
Cheerfully 
Furnished 


Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 


° 1430-34 East Franklin Street 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. | Richmond, Va. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA | 









































DRAPER Fi =7 | The Book That Brings 
te one : a | Actual Business to 
Window Shades | ; ’ 


the Classroom 


OR nearly a quarter 
of a century — 4 H&G 

boards have protected | fs: " 

their window shade in- | A i GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 

vestments by specifying | re ™ 

Draper Window Shades. 

Easy operation—long life ~<—= —tesaP ff Jones and Bertschi 

—correct ventilation —— = 

—the modifying and eee 

diffusing of light to Sn SO The outstanding contribution to the field of gen- 

eliminate glare—these 00 | 1) eral business training literature. 








Window Shades spe- HAY | Combined in one book: courses in guidance, ex- 
cially adaptable forL&A 8 ploration, general business information, and _ skill 
schoolroom use. ce 

Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by For use in Junior High School or ninth grade 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- | High School classes 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- ; er 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 


School Shades, address Dept. Ze P The Gregg Publishing Company 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


SPICELAND Xether) D, é INDIANA fj Toronto London 
"ESE Cae 





| development. 


Send to our nearest office for complete information 
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Globes and Charts. 


aemeiaenie 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. 








MODERN EQUIPMENT for EVERY REQUIREMENT | 





Our new catalog on better maps will be | 7 
ready about January 1st. Maps for every 
requirement. Special pamphlet on mod- 
ern globes for school or home use fur- 
nished on request. Blackboards for any 
requirement, including small _ black- 
boards for bulletin use or for home use. 


We carry a complete line of School 





Furniture, Equipment and Supplies, 
Church Furniture and Sunday School wy 
Seating, Opera Chairs, Movable Chairs, Vol. 


Folding Chairs and Students’ Tablet 


Arm Chair, Playground Equipment, Athletic Goods, Laboratory Furniture and Supplies, Maps, 
We will have many new things to show you. 


The above illustration shows the American Universal Table that can be furnished in various sizes and 
heights, also a family group 10”, 12”, 14”, 16/4 designed especially for school uses from kindergar- 
ten to college, including cafeteria, library and sewing room. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


P. O. Box 1177 
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“When you buy a School Encyclopedia 
Consider these Important Facts! 


When you buy Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, you give 
yourself and your pupils an encyclopedia that meets every 
reference work need of the modern schoolroom. Specifi- 
cally referred to by many courses of study—officially approved 
in every state and large city where encyclopedias are regu- 
larly listed—Compton's has set up a new standard for all 
school encyclopedias. 


In accurate, up-to-the-minute text—in carefully chosen, 
individually indexed pictures—and in Study Outlines, Pic- 
ture Lists, Guides to Good Books and Interest Questions, 
Compton's provides an unparalleled teaching tool. Its out- 
standing qualities, not its lower price, make it the greatest 
encyclopedia value on the market today! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Bldg. 1000 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


Send Coupon for FREE New Book of Sample Pages 
Our new 48-page Book of Sample Pages—covering typical Comp- 
ton subject matter, Study Outlines, Picture Aids and Quick-Refer- 
ence Fact-Index pages sent free to educators. Just mail the coupon. 
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THE QUICK-REFERENCE FACT-INDEX 
gives you a positive guide to every bit of specific 
information. Every subject—every division and 
subdivision instantly accessible. No time wasting 
dummy entries—no lost motion. 


—10 vol 2s in the f. Dura- 
PRICE jin ities $5000 


Fabrikoid Binding slightly higher. 





ram Binding, cash or convenient terms— 

















F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Send me free, your New 48-page Book of Sample Pages. 
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